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“ My uncle lay with his eyes half closed, and 





his nightcap drawn almost ‘down to his-nose. | 


His fancy was already wandering, and began 
to mingle up the present scene with ‘the | 
crater of Vesuvius, the French Opera, the 
Coliseum at Rome, Dolly’s Chop- -house in 
London, and all the farrago of noted places | 
with which the brain of a traveller is 
crammed ; in a word, he was just falling 
asleep.” 

Thus, that delightful writer, WasHineTon 
Irvine, in his Tales of a Traveller. But, it 
happened to me the other night to be lying: 
not with my eyes half closed, but with my 
eyes wide open ; not with my nightcap drawn 
almost down to my nose, for on sanitary 
but with 
my hair pitchforked and touzled all over the 
pillow ; not just falling asleep by any means, 
but glaringly, persistently, and obstinately, 
broad awake. Perhaps, with no scientific 
intention or invention, 1 was illustrating the 
theory of the Duality of the Brain ; perhaps 
one part of my brain, being wakeful, sat up to 
watch the other part which was sleepy. Be 
that as it may, something in me was as de- 
sirous to go to sleep as it possibly could be, 
but something else in me would not go to sleep, 
aud was as obstinate as George the Third. 

Thinking of George the Third—for I devote 
this paper to my train of thoughts as I lay 
awake : most people lying awake sometimes, 
and having some interest in the subject—put 
me in mind of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, and so 


principles I never wear anighteap : 
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land if if it were ‘obit for me to be more 
saucer-eyed than I was before, that was the 
|only result that came of it. 

Except Niagara. The two quotations from 
| Washington Irving and Benjamin Franklin 

|may have put it in my head by an American 
| association of ideas ; but there I was, and the 
| Horse-shoe Fall was thundering and tumbling 
in my eyes and ears, and the - very rainbows 
'that 1 left upon the spray when I really did 
| last look upon it, were beautiful to see. The 
night-light being quite as plain, however, and 
sleepseeming to bemany thousand milesfurther 
off than Niagara, T made up my mind to think 
a little about Sleep ; which I nosooner didthan 
I whirled off in spite of myself to Drury Lane 
Theatre, and there saw a great actor and dear 
friend of mine (whom I had been thinking of 
in the day) playing Macbeth, and heard him 
apostrophising “the death of each day’s life,” 
as I have heard him many a time, in the days 
that are gone. 

But, Sleep. I will think about Sleep. I 
am determined to think (this is the way I 
went on) about Sleep. I must hold the word 
Sleep, tight and fast, or I shall be off ata 
tangent in half a second. I feel myself un- 
accountably straying, already, into Clare 
Market. Sleep. It would be curious, as 
|illustrating the equality of sleep, to inquire 

how many of its phenomena are common to 

all classes, to all degrees of wealth and 
poverty, to every gr ade of education and 
ignorance. Here, “for example, is Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria in her palace this present 
| blessed night, and here is Winking Charlev, 








_ Benjamin Franklin’s paper on the art of pro-|a sturdy vagrant, in one of Her ~ Majesty” 8 
| curing pleasant dreams, which would seem | jails. Her } Majesty has fallen, many thousands 
} necessarily to include the art of going to sleep, lof times, from that same Tower, which J claim 
| came into my head. Now, as I often used |a right to tumble off now and then. So has 
to read that paper when I was a very small | | Winking Charley. Her Majesty in her sleep 
boy, and as I recollect everything I read | has opened or prorogued Parliament, or has 


then, as perfectly as I forget everything I| 
read now, I quoted “Get ‘out of bed, beat | 


| |held a Drawing Room, attired in some very 
| scanty dress, the deficiencies and i improprieties 


| up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-|of which have caused her great uneasiness. 
clothes well with at least twenty shakes, then|I, in my degree, have suffered unspeakable 
throw the bed open and leave it to cool ; in | agite ation of mind from taking the chair ata 
the meanwhile, continuing undrest, walk | | public dinner at the London Tavern in my 
about your chamber, When you begin to | night-clothes, which not all the courtesy of 
| feel the cold air unpleasant, then return to my kind friend and host Mr. Barue could per- 
| your bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and | suade me were quite adapted to the occasion. 
your sleep will be sweet and pleasant.” Not | W inking Charley has been repeatedly tried 
} abit of it! I performed the whole ceremony, |in a worse condition. Her Maj 
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stranger to a vault or firmament, of a sort of | of its following me; though whether discon- | 


floorcloth, with an indistinct pattern distantly 
resembling eyes, which occasionally obtrudes 
itself on her repose. Neitheram Ll. Neither 
is Winking Charley. It is quite commor to 
all three of us to skim along with airy strides 
a little above the ground ; also to hold, with 
the deepest interest, dialogues with various 
people, all represented by ourselves ; and to 
be at our wit’s.end to know what they are 
going to tell us; and to be indescribably 
astonished by the secrets they disclose. It is 
probable that we have all three committed 
murders and hidden bodies. It is pretty 
certain that we have all desperately wanted 
to cry out, and have had no voice; that we 
have all gone to the play and not been able 
to get in; that we have all dreamed much 
more of our youth than of our later lives; 
that I have lost it! The thread’s broken. | 

And up I go. I, lying here with the night-| 
light before me, up I go, for no reason on earth 
that I can find out, and drawn by no links 
that are visible to me, up the Great Saint | 
Bernard! I have lived in Switzerland, and | 
rambled among the mountains; but, why I 
should go there now, and why up the Great 
Saint Bernard in preference to any other| 
mountain, I have noidea. As I lie here broad 
awake, and with every sense so sharpened that | 
I can distinctly hear distant noises inaudible | 
to me at another time, I make that journey, 
as I really did, on the same summer day, with | 
the same happy party—ah ! two since dead, 
IT grieve to think—and there is the same track, | 
with the same black wooden arms to point the | 
way,and there are the same storm-refuges here 
and there; and there is the same snow falling 
at the top, and there are the same frosty 
mists, and there is the same intensely cold 
convent with its menagerie smell, and the 
same breed of dogs fast dying out, and the 
same breed of jolly young monks whom I 
mourn to know as humbugs, and the same 
convent parlour with its piano and the sitting 
round the fire,and the same supper, and the 
same lone night in a cell, and the same bright 
fresh morning when going out into the highly 
rarefied air was like a plunge into an icy bath. 
Now, see here what comes along ; and why 
does this thing stalk into my mind on the top 
of a Swiss mountain ! 

It is a figure that I once saw, just after 
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nected from the door, or door and all, I can’t 
say, and perhaps never could. It lays a dis- 
agreeable train. I must resolve to think of 
something on the voluntary principle. 

The balloon ascents of this fast season, 
They will do to think about, while I lie 
awake, as well as anything else. I must hold 
them tight though, for I feel them sliding 


away, and in their stead are the Mannings, | 
husband and wife, hanging on the top of | 
In connexion with | 
which dismal spectacle, I recal this curious | 
fantasy of the mind. 


Horsemonger Lane Jail. 


That, having beheld 
that execution, and having left those two 
forms dangling on the top of the entrance 


gateway—the man’s, a limp loose suit of | 


clothes, as if the man had gone out of them; 
the woman’s, a fine shape, so elaborately 
corseted and artfully dressed, that it was 
quite unchanged in its trim appearance as it 
slowly swung from side to side—I never 
could, by my utmost efforts, for some weeks, 


present the outside of that prison to myself | 


(which the terrible impression I had received 


senting it with the two figures still hanging 
in the morning air. Until, strolling past the 


gloomy place one night, when the street was | 
deserted and quiet, and actually seeing that | 
the bodies were not there, my fancy was | 
persuaded, as it were, to take them down and | 
bury them within the precincts of the jail, 


where they have lain ever since. 
The balloon ascents of last season. 
reckon them up. 


Let me 


|continually obliged me to do) without pre | 


There were the horse, the | 
bull, the parachute, and the tumbler hanging | 
on—chiefly by his toes, I believe—below the | 


car. Very wrong indeed, and decidedly to | 
be stopped. But, in connexion with these and | 
similar dangerous exhibitions, it strikes me | 
that that portion of the public whom they | 


entertain, is unjustly reproached. 
pleasure is in the difficulty overcome. They 
are a public of great faith, and are quite con 
fident that the gentleman will not fall off the 


Their | 


horse, or the lady off the bull or out of the | 


et and that the tumbler has a firm | 
They do not go to see | 


old with his toes. 
the adventurer vanquished, but triumphant, 
There is no parallel 


in public combats | 


between men and beasts, because nobody can | 


answer for the particular beast—unless it 














dark, chalked upon a door in a little back | were always the same beast, in which case it | 
lane near a country church—my first church. | would be a mere stage-show, which the same 
How young a child I may have been at thetime | public would go in the same state of mind to 
I don’t know, but it horrified me so intensely— | see, entirely believing in the brute being before- 
in connection with the churchyard, I suppose, | hand safely subdued by the man. That they 
for it smokes a pipe, and has a big hat with} are not accustomed to calculate hazards and 
each of its ears sticking out in a horizontal | dangers with any nicety, we may know from | 
line under the brim, and is not in itself more|their rash exposure of themselves in over | 
oppressive than a mouth from ear to ear, a| crowded steam-boats, and unsafe conveyances | 
= of goggle eyes, and hands like two]and places of all kinds. And I cannot help 
unches of carrots, five in each, can make it— | thinking that instead of railing, and attribut- | 
that it is still vaguely alarming to me to recall | ing savage motives to a people naturally well | 
{as I have often done before, lying awake) the | disposed and humane, it is better to teach | 


running home, the looking behind, the horror! them, and lead them argumentatively and | 
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reasonably—for they are very reasonable, if | come here as I lie awake, with its ghastly 
you will discuss a matter with them—to more | beds, and the swollen saturated clothes 
considerate and wise conclusions. hanging up, and the water dripping, dripping 

This isa disagreeable intrusion! Here is a | all day long, upon that other swollen saturated 
man with his throat cut, dashing towards me |something in the corner, like a heap of 
as I lie awake! A recollection of an old/crushed over-ripe figs that I have seen in 
story of a kinsman of mine, who, going home | Italy! And this detestable Morgue comes 
one foggy winter night to Hampstead, when | back again at the head of a procession of for- 
London was much smaller and the road | gotten ghost stories. This will never do. I 
lonesome, suddenly encountered such a figure | must think of something else as I lie awake ; 
rushing past him, and presently two keepers | or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
from a madhouse in pursuit. A very un-| States who recognised the colonel who was 
pleasant creature indeed, to come into my|such a dead shot, I ama gone ‘Coon. What 
mind unbidden, as I lie awake. shall I think of? The late brutal assaults, 

—The balloon ascents of last season. I| Very good subject. The late brutal assaults, 
must return to the balloons. Why did the} (Though whether, supposing I should see, 
bleeding man start out of them? Never|here before me as I lie awake, the awful 
mind; if I inquire, he will be back again.|phantom deseribed in one of those ghost 
The balloons. This particular public have | stories, who, with a head-dress of shroud, was 
inherently a great pleasure in the contempla- | always seen looking in through a certain glass 
tion of physical difficulties overcome ; mainly, | door at a certain dead hour—whether, in such 
as I take it, because the lives of a large |a case it would be the least consolation to me 
majority of them are exceedingly monotonous | to know on philosophical grounds that it was 
and real, and further, are a struggle against | merely my imagination, is a question I can’t 





| is boiled or sat upon, would be at all diverted 


| lies in the temporary superiority to the 





| and poverty, happen through a very rough 
| sort of poetry without the least harm being 


continual difficulties, and further still, be- 
cause anything in the form of accidental 


injury, or any kind of illness or disability is so | 


very serious in their own sphere. I willexplain 
this seeming paradox of mine. Take the case 
of a Christmas Pantomime. Surely nobody 
supposes that the young mother in the pit 
who falls into fits of laughter when the baby 


by such an occurrence off the stage. Nor is 
the decent workman in the gallery, who is 
transported beyond the ignorant present by 
the delight with which he sees a stout gentle- 
man pushed out of a two pair of stairs 
window, to be slandered by the suspicion 
that he would be in the least entertained 
by such a spectacle in any street in London, 
Paris, or New York. It always appears 
to me that the secret of this enjoyment 


common hazards and mischances of life; in 
seeing casualties, attended when they really 
occur with bodily and mental suffering, tears, 


done to any one—the pretence of distress in 
apantomime being so broadly humorous as 
to be no pretence at all. Much as in the} 
comic fiction I can understand the mother with | 
avery vulnerable baby at home, greatly relish- 
ing the invulnerable baby on the stage, so in 
the Cremorne reality I can understand the 
mason who is always liable to fall off a 


| help asking myself by the way.) 
| ‘The late brutal assaults. I strongly question 
the expediency of advocating the revival of 
| whipping for those crimes. It is a natural 
,and generous impulse to be indignant at the 
perpetration of inconceivable brutality, but I 
|doubt the whipping panacea gravely. Not 
|in the least regard or pity for the criminal, 
whom I hold in far lower estimation than a 
mad wolf, but in consideration for the general 
| tone and feeling, which is very much improved 
‘since the whipping times. It is bad for a 
|people to be familiarised with such punish- 
ments. When the whip went out of Bride- 
well, and ceased to be flourished at the 
cart’s tail and at the whipping post, it began 
|to fade out of madhouses, and workhouses, 
and schools, and families, and to give place 
jto a better system everywhere, than cruel 
driving. It would be hasty, because a few 
brutes may be inadequately punished, to 
revive, in any aspect, what, in so many aspects, 
society is hardly yet happily rid of. The 
whip is a very contagious kind of thing, and 
difficult to confine within one set of bounds. 
Utterly abolish punishment by fine—a bar- 
barous device, quite as much out of date as 
wager by battle, but particular!” connected 
in the vulgar mind with this ciass ot offenve 
—at least quadruple the term of imprisonment 
for aggravated assaults—and above all let us, 
in such cases, have no Pet Prisoning, vain- 
glorifying, strong soup and roasted meats, 





scaffold in his working jacket and to be 
carried to the hospital, having an infinite 
admiration of the radiant personage in 


but hard work, and one unchanging and un- 
compromising dietary of bread and water, 
well or ill; and we shall do much better than 


spangles who goes into the clouds upon a| by going down into the dark to grope for the 
bull, or upside down, and who, he takes it for} whip among the rusty fragments of the rack, 
granted—not reflecting upon the thing—has,|and the branding iron, and the chains and 
by uncommon skill and dexterity, conquered | gibbet from the public roads, and the weights 
such mischances as those to which he and his|that pressed men to death in the cells of 
acquaintance are continually exposed. Newgate. 

I wish the Morgue in Paris would not' I had proceeded thus far, when I found I 


rr 
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had been lying awake so long that the very 
dead began to wake too, and to crowd into my 
thoughts most sorrowfully. Therefore, I 
resolved to lie awake no more, but to get up 
and go out for a night walk—which resolution 
was an acceptable relief to me, as I dare say it 
may prove now to a great many more. 





JOHAN FALSEN ; 
FROM THE DANISH OF MR. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


At about eleven o’clock one summer night 
in the year 1773, old Martin Falsen rose from 
his bed, opened one of the window-shutters, 
and put his head out to see what was the 
cause of the disturbance in the street before 
his house. He beheld his son Johan in a 
violent quarrel with four or five apprentice 
lads, who, being rendered incapable of 
farther combat, soon disappeared from the 
scene of action. After this, the young con- 
queror approached the window, the shutter 
and casement of which had been left pur- 
posely ajar, and was about to enter the room ; 
when, to his great astonishment, he felt him- 
self thrust out again, and the following words 
addressed to him : 

“This then is the reason why you cannot 
get up in the morning! And you think you 
may come sneaking into your father’s house 
in this way, setting an example te thieves, do 
you? Away with you, and never come into 


> 


my sight again ! 


With these words the father’s nightcap | 
disappeared into the chamber, and window and | 


shutter were both closed. Overcome with 
moveable upon the spot which a few minutes 
before had witnessed his triumph. 

“Plague on it that the old fellow should 
awake!” said he, at length, half aloud to 
himself, and then turned away to ask quarters 
for the night with some of his companions. 

The next day Johan received from his 
irreconcilable father his maternal inheritance 
—a few hundred rix-dollars ; and with this 
he set off at once to a sea-port town at no 
great distance, where, although only nineteen 
years old, he began business, and where there 
was no grumbling old gentleman to make it 


ajar. He had now keys of his own, and could 
let himself in at his own street-door, 

After a few months his shopman one day 
said to him, “ Master, on Saturday that bill 
becomes due.” 

“ What bill, Hendrik 2?” asked he. 

“The great bill of nine hundred rix-dollars 
which we gave to the Lubeck merchant.” 

“Does it, indeed!” exclaimed Johan ; and 
then, with his hands behind him, he walked up 
and down behind the counter and whistled ; 
while his shopman busied him with some pieces 
of cotton. 

“ Hendrik,” at length said Johan ; “I must | 
see if I cannot get the money.” 


“God bless you, master!” said the shop-! 


lof that ! 


laugh, ‘lost ! look here!’ 





man, leaving the cotton to itself, “ but there 
is sense in that.” 

A pause followed ; Johan turned it over in 
his mind again ; and suddenly, by the tone of 
his voice, it seemed as if a brilliant thought 
had struck him. “ Hendrik!” exclaimed he, 
“the day after to-morrow is Hjembek fair, 
T have still some goods to sell; do you run 
to Jens, the hackney-coachman, and ask if he 
can drive me there to-night.” 

The shopman went to Jens, and that same 
evening Johan drove with a small package of 
goods out of the gate of the town to Hjembek 
fair. 

What occurred there I have been told by 
my late uncle—a brother of uncle Johan— 
who frequently spoke of that night’s adven- 
tures. This other uncle of mine was at that 
time in the employment of a Copenhagen mer- 
chant, and had been sent to the fair witha 
quantity of small wares. As soon as Johan 
arrived, a number of the fair folk came throng- 
ing about him. “ What, are you here, Johan 
Falsen?” said they. “ Nay, but we are glad 
How isit with you, old boy? Weill 
have a regular bout of it to-night, eh, 
Johan?” Johan made but little time sufiice 





\for his brother; to whom he entrusted all 


arrangements about his booth in the fair, and 
then went off at once with his rollicking 
companions. 

Late at night his brother went to seek for 
Johan in a low public-house, where gambling 
was going on. There sate Johan, with flushed 
countenance, in a cloud of tobacco-smoke and 


| punch fumes: he had already lost all his ready 
shame and vexation, Johan now stood im-| 


money, and now staked the goods he brought 
with him. 

* Johan, come with me!” said his brother. 
“ Leave off before it is too late!” 

“ Stuff and nonsense!” said Johan, 
not risking your money, am I?” 

“<*T could not bear to look on,’ my uncle 
was accustomed to say, ‘so I went home and 
to bed, Early in the morning, when it was 
just beginning to get light, I heard somebody 


“T am 


| come blundering up the stairs, and trying all 


the doors, until at last he entered my room. 
It was Johan. His countenance was swollen; 


|his eyes were sunk deeply in his head, and 
necessary for him to leave window and shutter 


burning like fire. 
“* Ave you awake, Christian?’ said he, 


| coming to my bedside. 


“* Yes, Iam. What has happened to 
you?’ Instead of giving me an answer, he 
bade me get up and go to Jens, the hackney- 
coachman. 

“*Why must I go to him ?’ said I, ‘have 


| you lost your goods and all ?’ 


“Lost !’ exclaimed he, with a scornful 
And, with these 
words, he put his hand into his breast-pocket, 
and pulled out an enormous roll of bank bills 
and threw them on the table. Other rolls he 
drew forth from his breeches pockets, and 
from the pockets of his waistcoat eame several 
hundred-dollar bills ; while out of his boots— 
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which, according to the fashion of the time, 
were worn outside his breeches—he pulled 
watches, breast-pins, tobacco-boxes, rings, and 
other valuables. I lay there immoveable, 
staring at him, whilst he was exclaiming, 
‘Nay, don’t lie staring there! Go and fetch 
me Jens the coachman.’ 

“Have you won all these, Johan ?’ asked 
I, in terror, for the fearful thought suddenly 
occurred to me that perhaps in his drunken- 
ness he had got them by some other means. 

“Yes, I have won them,’ said he. ‘I don’t 
know,’ he added, clasping his hands upon his 

| forehead, ‘I don’t know how it has happened. 
i am almost terrified, Christian !’ 

“He seated himself upon the bed. ‘I had 
staked the last piece of my goods, and they sat 
all together and laughed, and were so merry ; 
I was in such an ill humour, I could have 
murdered them! Just when the cards were 
shuffled and my all in this world was at stake, | 
and my soul and my eternal happiness— 

| for it concerned that, Christian !—it occurred | 
tome that people in the old times used to 
give themselves up to the devil to secure his 
aid at such times, and I thought to myself— | 
‘If the devil were but here! but then he is} 
now so overstocked with human beings it is 
not worth his while to be here to-night!’ 
Whilst I thought thus, the cards were dealt. 
I turned mine, and that very moment I 
seemed to hear quite plain somebody laughing | 
behind me. T won, and the strange laughter | 





behind me continued, but I did not dare to} 
look round. I went on winning and winning | 
until I won everything of value on the table, | 
and they broke up. Although I came home| 





immediately, the laughter has followed me to 

thisvery door. But I have not sold myself to 

the fiend, have I, Christian, because I thought 

about him? Oh, never again, as long as I 

live, will I touch a card! I will go home! | 
Fetch me coachman Jens, Christian, for I am | 
so bewildered in my head that I don’t know| 
how to find the way to him. Get up, Christian, 

make haste !’ 

“T went to coachman Jens, but he could 
not at all understand why the goods he had 
brought should be carried back unopened ; 
and, to my brother’s great terror, declared 
that the devil must be at the bottom 
of it. When my brother took his seat, and 
the carriage began to drive off, he cast a long 
glance over the tents and the booths, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Farewell, Hjembek ! We two will see 
each other no more !’” 

Within a very short time after Johan’s 
return, the whole town began to talk 

| of the sudden change which had occurred in 
him. On his side, too, Johan found that a 
great change had taken place in the town. 
There seemed now to be many more friendly 
| countenances there than formerly. Many of 
the old tradespeople who had formerly shook 
their heads when he went by, now came into 
his shop and had a little chat with him, and 
one and another let him know in a delicate 
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way that if, on any occasion, he needed a 
little assistance, they would not object to let 
him have two or three hundred dollars, more 
or less. More than one of the respectable 
ladies in whose houses he visited treated 
him with motherly care. They showed him 
such tenderness as they would show to a 
child who had too early become mother- 
less, and Johan could not but observe that 
these ladies were especially such as had 
marriageable daughters. But either uncle 
Johan had at that time a hard impenetrable 
heart, or he felt himself unworthy of the 
great honour which was shown to him ; for he 
continued to live on a bachelor. 

Johan’s trade increased. He enlarged his 
—— He had a brandy-distillery, a 

rewery and warehouses, and each hiring 
day his domestics became more numerous, 
But he had no beloved wedded wife to 
manage his house, to keep a watchful eye 
over the maid-servants, and to care for 
his comfort ; and the female population of the 
town spoke often of the poor man, who, with- 
out any doubt, must be shamefully cheated 
and robbed. Johan, alone, seemed to be blind 
to these discomforts. True enough it was 
noticed that he changed his female servants 
about every half year; but as, in a general 
way, they very soon afterwards married, and 
had a good portion from him, people were 
not justified in believing that there had been 
any dissatisfaction on his side. 

At length, in the year 1802, it happened 
that Johan made a journey to Lubeck. Such 
a journey in those days was something so 
unusual as to excite general attention ; and, 
from this time, Johan Falsen came to be 
esteemed as among the first shopkeepers of 
the town. ‘The journey was very successful ; 
but on his return the ship in which he sailed 
was overtaken by a violent storm on the 
coast of Pomerania. The masts were carried 
overboard ; there was every prospect of a 
wreck ; all order ceased among the crew; 
and the unmanageable vessel drove like a toy 
before the excited billows, There appeared 
no hope whatever. 

Johan lay down in his cabin ; and, in that 
fearful moment—when the mast was carried 
away, and the crew screamed in terror of 
their danger—he was occupying his mind, 
strange to say, with his maid-servants. He 
reckoned them up by name, from Marie to 
Anna Kirstine; and, when he had come to the 
last, he fell upon his knees and vowed to God 
that if he would deliver him from this 
danger he would take for wife the first 
citizen’s daughter whom he met after his 
return to Denmark, As if satisfied by this 
voluntary sacrifice the storm abated, the 
raging billows subsided, the ship came safely 
to land; and, two months afterwards, Uncle 
Johan was married to Aunt Regina. 

It is long after this event that my remem- 
brance of the house commences. The first 
time I was introduced into it, its nnn 
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I may say—was past: it stood full grown 
like the two oak trees which spread their 
shadowy branches before the gate. It was 
not by any means a regularly built house. 
One might know from its ditierent portions 
the different periods at which they were 
erected, and thus follow the changes which 
the architectural knowledge of the town 
passed through, as well as the state of my 
uncle’s finances. 

The principal erection fronting the street 
consisted of two parts; of which one was 
a little insignificant shop, with its counting- 
house and parlour, that had formerly been 
my uncle’s sleeping-room. That was the 
beginning of the house; it had been suffered 
to remain unaltered, out of a sort of respect, 
and it now stood well-satisfied between the 
second part or great wing, (which contained 
the sitting-room, the people’s, and the guests’- 
rooms,) and the great warehouse. Much in the 
same way one sometimes sees a little woman 
sitting in the midst of tall, powerful sons. 
This wing formed an angle with a small 
building, which had been erected shortly 
after the Hjembek journey: at all events, I, 
at a later period, connected therewith the 
gloomy, mysterious style which pervaded 
it. The walls were very low, and the 


roof projected over so far, that, on the| 


brightest day, one could hardly see to read a 
book in it. This building contained the 


room appropriate to the shopmen, and it was 
never designated otherwise than “ Falstaff’s 


chamber.” Why it bore this heroic appella- 
tion I could never discover ; the generation 
which had given it this name had died out; 
and, when I inquired from my uncle whether 
he at that time had been an admirer of Shakes- 
peare, he replied that he did not know anybody 
of that name. As to the name of Falstaff, he 
could only give me the explanation that there 
had in his time lived in the town a drunken 
fellow, one Jens Jespersen, who was generally 
known by the name of Falstaff. From this cir- 
cumstance, I concluded that there formerly 
existed in this little seaport of Zealand a know- 
ledge of literature, which had now died out. 
The other part of the principal building was 
erected in a rich and splendid style—two 
stories high, and with large window panes ; 
and, whilst it indicated the large dowry which 
my uncle had received with his wife—for thus 
lucky had he been, when after the voyage 
from Lubeck he wooed the “first and the best 
citizen’s daughter”—it fixed also with tolerable 
precision the time of its erection. 

The brandy-distiller'y, which completed the 
square of the court, was furnished with two 
towers. I have an idea that these towers 
had their origin in the heroic ballad of Asker 
Ryg. As my uncle had not twin children, he 
would at all events have twin towers, 

The building which occupied the middle 
court was the only part of my uncle’s posses- 
sions which, in its entirety, showed traces 
of a definite and energetic plan. Here ex- 
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tended lofty and airy brickwork stables with | 
their commodious haylofts ; the whole of one 
side was arranged for sleeping-rooms for the | 
men-servants and those employed about the | 
cattle ; the other consisted of barns, where- 
from the straw-chopping machine sent forth 
its clappering sound daily. In the centre of 
the stables was a gateway sufficiently lofty to 
admit the largest packages of merchandise ; 
but, as the opposite gate leading into the 
court had been planned in the less magnificent 
times and was low and narrow, the great 
gateway was merely a thing of pomp and 
show, because, although large carriages might 
go through it to the timber yard, they could 
not return to it from the court. A small 
degree of imagination, however, converted it, 
with its bold arch, rather into an arch of 
triumph than a common gateway ; and if one 
set out with this idea, one might likewise 
calculate at what time this part of the 
building was erected. 

Some years after his marriage, my uncle 
had greatly extended his sphere of action. 
His wife’s dowry was employed in trade, 
great speculations were undertaken, exten- 
sive expeditions were sent out. This intro- 
duced, for a time, a slight fever into the money 
affairs of the house. Large bills had to be met; 
great trading speculations to be realised. At 
this critical period it was that a young man 
removed from Copenhagen into the town. A 
great rumour preceded him: he had served 
his time with one of the principal merchants 
of Copenhagen. He was of a rich family; 
and had come hither with the intention of 
showing what could be done in the pro- 
vinces by prudence and activity. 

The first Sunday after he had removed into 
his great premises in the market, his wife 
would not come to visit my aunt. He had 
himself ballotted into the club with the 
burgomaster, not with my uncle; he would 
thus be placed on a par with the magistrate, 
and not acknowledge any superior. 

In the commencement of the summer, three 
vessels came at once, laden with northern 
timber, all for him; and one English ship 
emptied its entire cargo of coal into his ware- 
house. From this time, my uncle’s shopmen 
and his never exchanged a word when they 
met in the street. 

One day in the autumn, my uncle's first 
book-keeper came up into his private counting- 
house and said, “Master, all the folks of 
Aagerup were here to-day, and they are all 
gone to shopkeeper Lange’s. The vagabonds! 
and they are all in our books. If master 
would perhaps let them be arrested for our 
debt—” 

“Very good, Clausen,” said my uncle. 

“Shall we not arrest them?” asked the 
book- keeper. 

“No,” replied my uncle. 

“And the innkeeper from Gedstrup has 
been here,” continued the book-keeper, “ to 


|ask whether we could not allow a halfpenny 
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a pound on Lispund sugar; for that was 
| what Lange allowed him. I said that we 
would not take off a single farthing.” 
“That was right, Clausen,” said my uncle, 
| with a look of which his servant was proud 
for many a month, 

With the new year, there was the meeting 
of the town-council for the election of 
burghers. My uncle, as usual, was proposed, 
for he had always been re-elected. Now, on 
the contrary, a number of voices proposed 
Lange in his stead ; so that my uncle found it 
necessary to step forward and take his place 
beside the magistrate. The sight of him 
brought many of the misguided to their 
duty, and my uncle was re-elected, but only 
by a small majority. 

My uncle’s supremacy was thus for the 

| time established both within and without 
the city; but things might become worse. 
As soon as the ice broke up, Lange set off 
to Hamburg ; his adherents endeavouring to 
make people believe that he was gone to 
Berlin. My uncle’s old Lubeck journey now 
faded into insignificance. Neither was that 
all. When Lange came home, he advertised 
in the States paper that his shop was now 
afresh supplied with the newest and the best 
manufactured goods, which he had selected 
in person whilst abroad. When my uncle 
read this advertisement, he whistled; but he 
did not say a word. When my aunt—who 
in a common way never interfered with 


business matters—read it, she asked, with 
ears in her eyes, whether we also ought 


not to advertise. My uncle began again to 
whistle, and went out of the room. 

A sort of desperation prevailed among the 
domestics. To them it seemed incomprehen- 
sible how the law and justice of the country 
could allow such a fellow as Lange to come 
to the town, and oust out a shopkeeper who 
had possession of everybody before Lange 
was able to button his own jacket. Many of 
them were not backward in asserting that 
there would be no harm in shooting such a 
rascal, If my uncle had only spoken the 
word, they would, some night, have burned 
Lange’s house and premises to the ground. 

Three months afterwards, the principal 
book-keeper rushed into Johan Falsen’s 
room; “ Master,” exclaimed he, “ Lange has 
made a clean run of it! The burgomaster is 
going up the town with his people, to take 
possession of everything. Look out, master: 
you can see them from the window!” 

If my uncle had maintained his equanimity 
during his adversity, he maintained it no less 
| *during his prosperity. “How dare you come 
in here,” said he to his clerk, “unless you 
had been sent for?” The man stole back to 
his desk. 

My uncle never left the premises that day, 
nor sent out any one into the town to inquire 
into the state of Lange’s case, and in no way 
whatever showed any sign of triumph. He 
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court and the timber-yard, cast round a 
glance as if to say to the place, “Now we 
have it all to ourselves. 

About a fortnight afterwards, a messenger 
came from Mrs. Lange’s, to say that she wished 
to have a little conversation with my uncle; 
and if he would permit it, she would come 
down to him that afternoon, 

“ Hem !” said my uncle, and began to walk 
up and down the room. “Hem! Gine, don’t 
you think I ought to go up to her? It cer- 
tainly must be painful for that poor woman 
to go out.” 

“She is a young and handsome woman,” 
said my aunt; “and it would set people 
a-talking if you were seen going to her.” 

In the afternoon, therefore, the whole town 
saw her coming to us, As she went down 
the street, though they did not put their 
heads out of their windows to look after her, 
they peeped behind their blinds and their 
flower-pots, that they might see Mrs. Lange 
going down to shopkeeper Falsen’s! Carthage 
bowed itself to Rome. 

In the afternoon, my aunt sat at the coffee- 
table in all her stiffest grandeur: she almost 
bent under the weight of diamonds, chains, 
and rings. My aunt had, however, naturally 
a good heart; and when the pretty little 
sorrowful woman entered her door, she forgot 
the formal, low curtsey which belonged to 
the grandeur. She hasted forward to meet 
Mrs. Lange, took her by both hands, and 
kissed her ; and with that they both began to 
weep. 

Before poor Mrs. Lange had said a word 
about her business with my uncle, it was | 
decided that she should stop all the afternoon , | 
with them; and all the neighbours, right and 
left and across the road, who sat watching 
to see her go back still more crest-fallen, 
had now to sit waiting for her in vain. 

“Your friendly reception of me,” said poor 
Mrs. Lange, smiling through her tears, and 
pressing my aunt’s hand, “really gives me 
courage. I am come here with amessage from 
my husband to you, Mr. Falsen. If you only 
may not be angry! My husband has no friend 
in the town to whom he can confide these 
things, and he begs, therefore, that you will 
take in hand the management of his affairs 
with his creditors. He can offer them a 
dividend of twenty-five per cent., to be paid 
in twelve months. It really is a very extra- 
ordinary thing for me to come to you on such 
an errand,” said Mrs. Lange, again bursting 
into tears, “but you are an honest man, 
Mr. Falsen.” 

“Tt is not a very brilliant offer which he 
makes to his creditors,” said my unele. “But 
I will do what I can for you, Mrs. Lange. 
Only, I would give your husband this one 
piece of advice: never, when he gets on his 
legs again, either to deal in timber or in 
grain. It is not a safe thing for any one 
who has not both large capital and great 


| only, when he made his circuit through the 


experience.” 
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My uncle arranged all Lange’s affairs with 
his creditors ; and, after the October quarter- 
day, Lange flitted out of his great premises to 
a small place outside the town, 

It was at this time that my uncle built his 
large middle court with the lofty arched 
entrance, 


In later years, when I more closely observed | 


these buildings with their tiled gables, pro- 
jecting angles and 
understood how it 
there should be so 1 
and ghost stories, They were not con- 
fined to the timber-yard and the maid- 
servants’ room, In Falstaff’s chamber, for 
instance, no one would have dared to sleep 


was that, in this house, 


on Christmas night; therefore the shopmen | 


always sat up that night and had a jollifica- 
tion in the counting-house. In the stable, 
there were certain stalls in which no animal 
ever throve. In the brandy-distillery one 


might, on almost every one of the great| 


holidays, hear them mashing the malt; but 
if one went in and looked about, all the tubs 
stood just as they had beey left, with their 
lids and the tarpauling over them, but the 
moment the door was locked, the sound of the 
mashing was heard just as before. 

Thus, every: portion of the domestics 
knew of some place which they regarded 


as more severely haunted than ,any other. | 


Jens, the coachman, maintained that there} 
Was no worse corner in the whole premises 


than that little dark warehouse just by 
the entrance to his lock-up. 
ing,” said he, “when I come from the bar” 


—for my uncle also dealt in wine and 


spirits—* I can see sparkling eyes and red | 


tongues there. I go past without venturing 
to speak a word ; for it is not worth while for 
me to meddle with the matter, or to stand 
talking with devils who are sure to gain 
the best of the argument. But master, he 
may go to it, just as I can go to Hercules 
the dog, which is so quarrelsome with every- 
body else. Every evening when he goes his 
round in the dusk, he sticks his head into 


that corner, and when he moves off again, | 


he puts his hands behind his back and 
saunter slowly to the countivg-house.” 

There was certainly a sort of connection 
between my uncle and this dark corner or 
warehouse. My uncle used to relate the 
following in explanation of it :—“ When J first 
began business in the town, I put the whole 
of my merchandise into this little warehouse ; 
but afterwards, when I had built that large 
wing in the principal building, I removed 
everything out of it, and left nothing there 
but some old rubbish, which I brought with 
me when I was obliged to leave my father’s 
house. Some years afterwards, when I was 
married and my father had been long dead, I 
had occasion to look for something—I forget 
now what it was—and after I had searched 
through the whole house without finding it, 


gloomy recesses, I have | 


many mysterious legends | 


“ Every even- | 
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it occurred to me to seek for it in the old 
warehouse. I cannot to this day comprehend 
how it came there, but there it certainly 
was, 

“The following night I dreamed that as I 
passed by the warehouse somebody called me 
from within, I put my head in through the 
half-door, and though it was quite dark 
within, I could yet plainly see that my father 
stood there. He had his nightcap on, and a 
lance in his hand : one dreams such extraor- 
dinary things. ‘Johan,’ said he to me, ‘here 
are three numbers, You must buy these 
in the lottery, and stake all that you have 
upon them. In this way you can make your 
whole family happy.’ With this he offered 
me a lottery ticket, on which were three 
numbers.—The next morning, although I 
remembered the dream quite distinctly, yet I 
could not recall the lucky numbers. I walked 
about the whole day tormenting myself to 
remember them; I was quite vexed with 
myself because 1 had been so forgetful and 
had lost so much money, but it was to no 
purpose, 

“The night after I had precisely the same 
dream. Only it seemed to me that my father 
was angry, and turned the thick end of the 
lance threateningly against me, because I had 
not obeyed him. The following morning, 
however, I had again forgotten the numbers. 
—The third night, and the dream was still 
the same, only that my father held the point 
of the lance in displeasure against me, ex- 
claiming, ‘Precisely the same as when I was 
alive, you cursed rascal! You cannot keep 
two or three figures in your stupid head, 
Fifteen, twenty-seven, sixty-eight !’ 

“¢Fifteen, twenty-seven, sixty-eight !’ I 
exclaimed, and seized my wife by the arm, 
so that we both awoke. When I opened my 
eyes I had again forgotten the numbers ; but 
my wife, who had heard me call them out, 
remembered them distinctly. I got up, 
ordered a carriage, and drove immediately to 
Ringsted—for at that time we had no lottery 
agent in the town. I staked as high a sum 
as I could afford to spare on the numbers; 
desired my brother-in-law to go again and 
again, if they did not immediately come up, 
and then drove home. 

“But you shall hear what the fool did. 
The second post day he went up to the col- 
lector, and asked if the numbers were come 
up, and when the collector answered No, he 
said, ‘It is not worth while to throw away 
so many five-dollar pieces. It is a sin to risk 
more than sixpence in the lottery ; put a 
penny on the three.’ 

“On the third post day the first thing that 
I cast my eyes upon in the public Advertiser 
was, all three numbers —fifteen, twenty- 
seven, and sixty-eight! I rushed into the 
kitchen to my wife, exclaiming, ‘Hurrah, 
Gine! Forty thousand rix-dollars! The 
numbers are all come up. This evening we 
will have a feast!’ 
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“My wife, of course, was glad, and set to 


work at once with pots and pans, and I sat | 


down to write letters to all my good friends 
in the town and neighbourhood, in the mean- 


time ordering one of my men to saddle a} 
horse and be ready to ride out with them. | 


Just as I had begun my writing, I heard a 
carriage drive into the court, and when I 
looked out, it was my brother-in-law. ‘ Good,’ 
thought [ to myself, ‘ here he comes with 
the forty thousand rix-dollars! Now, he 
will very likely be wanting to borrow some 
of them !” 

“My brother-in-law came in, and as soon as 
he had shut the door he fell down on his 
knees, and said, ‘ Johan, I am a villain!’ 

“T fancied that he wanted to make me 
believe that he had lost the money, on purpose 
that he might keep it for himself, so [ seized 
him by the arm, and cried, ‘ You rascal! out 
with my money !’ 

“*T have not got it, Johan!’ said he, 


crying ; ‘as true as Heaven is above us, [| 


have not! I put down one penny instead 
of five rix-dollars. There is the ticket, and 


here is a letter from the collector !’ 

“Now, what was to be done? Another per- | 
son, perhaps, in my case, would have hanged 
himself from sheer vexation ; I, however, sat | 
down calmly, and was able to do without the 
forty thousand rix-dollars. 


I went out, and 
said to my wife: ‘Gine, we shall not have 
any entertainment to-night. Your brother 
has spoiled all. Let the pots and pans, there- 
fore, stand where they are, and come in and 
ask him how he is.’ And that was the end 
of the matter. 

“In the evening, however, I went out, and 
looked into the old warehouse, thinking that 


the old gentleman would perhaps let himself 


be seen again; and so the thing might be 
helped. I did so; and it is now become 
a habit with me always to look in there 
before I go to bed. 


as when he was alive !” 

Any one may easily tell by the tone of this 
little incident, that it was related to me by 
my uncle at a time when I had advanced 
considerably in his confidence. 

There exists in Russia an arrangement 
by which people take a sort of military rank. 
A states-councillor has the rank of a general ; 
a writer in a university as a sergeant, and so 
on. It was in a similar mode. that I was 
advanced in my uncle’s family. On account 
of my parentage, and because the Falsen 
blood flowed in my veins, I carried myself 
rather superciliously as a child, and took my 
meals at my uncle’s table as the shopmen 
did; but I slept in the men-servants’ room. 
Having been when at school advanced into 
the upper class, I was promoted so far as to 
sleep in the apprentices’ room, but with no 
farther advantages. When, however, I had 
become a student at the University, I was 
suddenly advanced beyond the rank of book- 


But the old man has| 
never shown himself since—just as obstinate | 
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keeper ; was permitted to walk by my uncle’s 
side in the street, and to have my own bed- 
room, that is to say, one of the gateway 
chambers; and finally, after I had passed 
my second examination, and had begun to 
study theology, I found, on my return for 
the vacation, that my sleeping apartment 
was in the principal building, close to my 
uncle’s own room, and he introduced me as 
a member to the club. At this time, too, it 
was that he related to me the foregoing 
incident. 

The first evening, however, after my 
arrival as a theological candidate, a card- 
party was invited in my honour. My uncle 
played with me in his own person; and, 
when the guests were gone, he took up a 
three-branched silver candlestick, and walked 
before me through the drawing-room into 
an adjoining little chamber, in which stood 
a bed with damask hangings, and said to me: 
“These two rooms are yours;” an honour 
which until now no mortal had ever received 
in my uncle’s house. With these words, he 
was about to leave me; but on reaching the 
door, he turned to me, and said with an 
agitated voice: “ Ludvig, thou hast my 
thanks ; thou hast made me happy ;” and so 
saying, the good old man hastened from the 
apartment. 

A number of festivities succeeded this 
| evening ; my uncle’s friends gave one party 
jafter another in my honour. I had no 
|opportunity of conversing with my uncle, 
however much I wished for it, and I could 
not help thinking but that something was 
jamiss with him. He often fell into deep 
thought; and when, by an effort, he compelled 
himself to break the chain of his thoughts, 
|his cheerfulness was constrained. I feared 
| that he had experienced some loss, or that he 
had involved himself in some doubtful specu- 
lations, the consequences of which might dis- 
turb the repose of his old age. In the mean- 
time, it seemed to me that he often fixed his 
gaze on me, as if he had something particular 
to say ; and I then thought that it must be a 
|subject of some other kind which weighed 
}upon his mind, because in affairs of a pecn- 
niary character I could neither aid him nor 
| give him advice. 
| At length, one morning when we met at 
the breakfast-table, he invited me to take 
}a walk with him. We went up the mill- 
stream, where he had built a row of small 
houses for poor people, and for which the 
king had conferred upon him the knightly 
order of Dannebrog. The inhabitants came 
out to greet him, and invited him into their 
houses ; and I could see that he was unusually 
touched by their affectionate kindness, 

From this place we went down to the 
‘shore. There lay a ship laden with goods 
from his warehouse. Sailors and working 
— saluted him, and continued their 
abour with redoubled ardour in his pre- 
‘sence. The captain spoke of the wind, and 
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calculated when he would be in Norway, 
and at what profit he should dispose of his 
cargo. I could not comprehend why tears 
came suddenly into my uncle’s eyes, and he 
went away. We had not as yet exchanged a 
word ; we continued our silent walk out of 
the town gates, towards my uncle’s fields; 
and I myself felt that strange depression of 
mind which seems to foretell some approach- 
ing misfortune. 

When we had proceeded a short distance 
beyond the gate my uncle took my arm, and 
sighed deeply. I summoned resolution and 
said, “ Uncle, what is amiss with you ?” 

“Tudvig,” said he, “I will confide it to you; 
but you must not say a word of it to your aunt. 
On Friday evening as I went past the little 
old warehouse, and looked in as usual, I saw 
my father!” And with these words my uncle 
bent forward towards me, and looked into my 
face. 

I felt a shudder pass through my veins ; 


but the sense of how much I was indebted to | 


the old man enabled me to put a constraint 
on my feelings, and I replied with a smile, 
“Oh, uncle! you do not believe in such 
things, do you?” 

“ He looked straight at me!” continued my 
uncle, “and closed his eyes for a moment.” 

“Tt is easy to explain it,” said 1; “you 
are always thinking of him when you look 
into that old warehouse ; and now that I am 
become a candidate and bear his name, you 
have probably thought more about him than 
commen, and so your imagination placed him, 
as it were, livingly before you.” 

“Yes, but, Ludvig, I tell you,” continued 
my uncle, in hollow accents, “he looked 
straight at me, and so kindly did he look, as 
he never did in all the days of his life.” 

“Oh, uncle! what are you troubling your- 
self about? ‘You are still, thank God, strong 
and active, and so full of life and spirit that it 
is a pleasure to see you.” 

“Then it did occur to you that it portended 
my death ?” said my uncle. 

I had been unlucky in my mode of ex- 
planation ; but the greatness of the danger 
gave me presence of mind, and I said, with a 
smile : 

“Die? Yes, certainly, such a thing may 
ieee death ; but, according to that rule, 

ens coachman ought to have been dead over 
and over, for he sees his own face in that 
old warehouse every night as he goes by to 
bed.” 

These words evidently produced a good 
effect upon my uncle. “ Does he really?” 
said he. “ Perhaps after all, then, it is some- 
thing in the warehouse itself; the light 
falls obliquely into it—I will have it pulled 
down.” 

And whilst my uncle pursued this train of 
thought, and perhaps indulged in new plans 
of building, I was thinking how I must best 
put Jens coachman on his guard, in case my 
uncle questioned him, 
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We had by this time reached the top of 
a hill. Here my uncle paused to rest a little, 
Behind us lay the town with its pretty 
little bay, the water of which reflected the 
blue heavens. The chimneys were smoking, 
Pigeons were skimming about in the clear 
air, and the gilded weathercock shone brightly 
on the top of my uncle’s warehouses. Before 
us lay the country ; and in the fields which 
stretched below us were my uncle’s men busy 
cutting the harvest, and the yellow corn lay 
in rich swaths on the fallow. 

“Ludvig,” said my uncle, after a long 
pause, “our parish priest thinks too much of 
my red wine for me to put much faith in him, 

3ut tell me now, honestly, what those learned 
men in Copenhagen believe about death and 
immortality.” 

I felt strangly excited. “It stands written,” 
said I, “that the body is sown in mortality, 
but that it arises in immortality ; and we are 
assured that the righteous shall go into ever- 
lasting bliss.” 

“Yes, Ludvig,” said he, “I learned all that 
when I was a little child before I was con- 
firmed, and it does me good now to hear it 
again. But, look round! All this belongs to 
me! That grain-crop is mine ; those are my 
servants, who are faithful to death for me. 
I am the first man down yonder in the town. 
It is true that the Burgomaster is appointed 
by the king, but he could not carry out a 
single thing without I willed it. There is 
my brandy-distillery: you may see the smoke; 
they are mending the boiler fires. Can all 
these ascend up to heaven with my mortal 
body? They all seem so completely only | 
portions of myself.” 

“Uncle,” said I, “you now are talking 
like King Valdemar. He prayed God only 
to leave him Vordingborg Castle, and then 
he would not desire even the kingdom of 
heaven ?” 

“Well,” replied my uncle, “and how do 
you suppose it has gone with King Valdemar 
in heaven ?” 

“TI fancy,” returned I, “that he has met 
with something there which is better even 
than Vordingborg Castle.” 

My uncle was silent for some time, and 
then, passing his hand over his eyes, he said, 
“Now let us go home. But, do not say a 
word of this to your aunt.” 

When we got back it seemed to me as if 
the whole house were glad to see my uncle; 
and, during the following day, I fancied that 
there prevailed a melancholy but a _pro- 
foundly tender understanding between him 
and everything that surrounded him. 

The next Sunday I was to preach: I had 
consented to do so at my uncle’s earnest wish. 
With the Lord’s help, and my own boldness, 
I got through very well. 

After the morning service when we all sat 
together to dinner, my uncle was still and 
silent ; at length, suddenly compelling himself | 
to appear cheerful, he said, “ We ‘ll have @ 
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merry day to-day in honour of our priest. 
We will drive out into the country, and we 
will invite a number of our good friends to 
accompany us.” 


All was now bustle and stir in the house. | 


Boys and men were sent up and down the 
town with invitations. 
Holstein carriage was brought out, the 
harness was polished, and the horses’ manes 
plaited with red ribbons. 

“Now that our Ludwig is become a clergy- 
man,” said Jens coachman, as he curried the 
new brown mare, “he shall have a pair of 
horses so bright that their match cannot be 
found in the royal stables.” 

Before long the other families were all 
seated in their carriages ; and Jens coachman 
—mounted on the box in his new, splendid 
livery,—led the van with the great Holstein 
carriage, and cracked his whip lustily. A 
long line of carviages rolled merrily behind 
us, whilst a number of young men, who alone 
occupied the last, sang beautiful songs as they 
drove along. Cheerful faces looked forth 
from the windows of the streets, and nodded 
to us as we went by, whilst the bright sun- 
shine was spread over us through the clear 
atmosphere. 

When we had passed the town gate and 
were come upon the smooth road of the open 
country, my uncle took the reins that he 
might himself try the new mare. 

“ What are you about, Johan?” said my 
aunt, “let Jens drive; I have much more 
faith in his driving than in yours.” 

“ Master can drive very well,” said Jens 
good-naturedly, “the mare is as quiet as a 
lamb, and I shall be just at hand, even if they 
should be skittish.” 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” cried my aunt, 
“are they skittish ?” 

“No, that they are not, madam,” said 
Jens ; “the near horse is a little bit so, but 
he goes well enough in a common way. 
Madam has no idea what good-tempered 
beasts they are.— Master! give me the 
reins!” “ 

More Jens did not say. A cow had come 
up from the roadside ditch, and the near 
horse, frightened, had suddenly sprung aside ; 
the carriage was turned off the road, Jens 
attempted to seize the reins, but he only 
caught one, which pulling too tightly, the 
carriage was overturned. 

When we others had crept forth from the 
carriage, and convinced ourselves that we 
were sound in all our limbs, we missed my 
uncle. He had been thrown to a distance, 
and when he attempted to raise himself, we 
discovered that he had broken his leg. 

The merry excursion into the country was 
at once changed into mourning. We had 
driven forth with the cheerful cracking of 
whips and the voice of song; now, like a 
funeral procession, we drove home with my 
uncle. The friendly faces were still at the 
windows, and the sun was: still shining even 
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as when we drove out; but what a change 
there was in us. 

The surgeon, after eight days, began to 
shake his head. On the twelfth day he told 
my aunt that he felt it his duty to say, that if 
my uncle had yet any affairs to settle in this 
world, no time should be lost in his so doing. 

“Who is to tell him this?” said my aunt, 
looking at the book-keeper and then at me; 
but neither of us offered to do it. 

“Then I must do it myself,” said my aunt, 
and dried her eyes ; “it will be the first un- 
welcome word I ever said to him.” 

She went into his chamber, and they re- 
mained an hour together. When she came 
forth, she did not weep, and she said to me : 
“Your uncle wishes to see all his servants ; 
let them come up.” 

They all knew that my uncle would die; 
and when they heard his wish that all should 
go up and take leave of him, it was just like 
a Christmas morning, when everybody goes to 
church. 

One after another of his eighteen men- 
servants went into the room, took him by the 
hand, and said, “ Farewell, master!” The 
hard, Zealand countenances of these men 
looked comparatively phlegmatic and indif- 
ferent as they stood outside his chamber 
door ; but, as each one passed out again, he 
wiped his eyes with his jacket sleeve, and 
wept. 

The following morning my uncle died. 

All the town followed him to his grave, 
but he was carried by his men-servants. It 
seemed to strike some students who were in 
the town from Copenhagen as rather a 
strange sight to see two of the herdmen, in 
their red peasant’s frocks, among the bearers, 
and to hear all the eighteen men-servants 
singing a psalm together. But, when the 
coffin was lowered and earth scattered over 
it, and these men all stood with their hats 
before their faces, and then, pale and silent, 
left the churchyard, the students themselves 
looked grave. 

A few days afterwards, when I was coming 
up the court, [ heard the mensinging. They 
all sang the same words and to the same 
tune. It was a song which one of them had 
made about my uncle, and the refrain was: 

“God give him gladness in Heaven !” 


THE REASON WHY. 


Mr. Macavutay has preserved in his history 
the burden of a ballad which was once sung 
all over Cornwall by men, women, and even 
by children of every class and grade ; but of 
which he seems to think that only these two 
lines now linger in living memory— 


“ And shall Trelawney die, and shall Trelawney die ? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish boys will know the 
reason why.” 


Trelawney was one of the seven bishops 
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whom James the Second sent to the Tower ;| 


but it was not the danger implied to him 


as a prince of the church which his fierce | 


bold country-men resented, so much as the 
outrage committed upon him as the head 
of a Cornish house that could boast its 
twenty descents of deed-honoured ancestors. 
It is a county, as Mr. Macaulay remarks, | 
in which the provincial feeling was in 
those days stronger than in any other 
part of the realm; and we are happy to 
add that the feeling has remained too strong, 
even to our own time, to permit this noble 
ballad to sink into a mere fragment of :« 
couple of lines. 

Some thirty-five years ago, Mr. Davies 


Gilbert, then member for a Cornish borough | 


which he had long represented, and also Pre- 
sident of the Roy al Society and a zealous 
antiquarian, printed some fifty copies of the 
Trelawney ballad for distribution among his 
friends, expressly that it might not be allowed 
to perish. From the accurate recollection of 


one of those friends—who lost the copy en-| 


trusted to him, but happily retained every 
word of it in his memory—we have the oppor- 
tunity of laying it before the reader. 
air is “ Le petit tambour.” 


to that order of which Sydney was thinking, 
when he spoke of an old ballad stirring his 
heart like a trumpet. 


THE REASON WHY. 
A CORNISH BALLAD, 


A coop sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true ; 
King James's men shall understand 
What Cornish men can do. 
And have they fixed the Where and When ? 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
There ’s twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why ! 


Out spake the Captain brave and bold, 
A gallant wight was he,— 
“Though London's Tower were Michael's 
We'll set Trelawney free. 
We'll cross the Tamar, hand to hand, 
The Exe shall be no stay— 
Go, side by side, from strand to sux and, 
And who shall bid us nay ? 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 
There ’s twenty thousand Cornish nen 
Will know the reason why ! 


hold, 


* And when we come to London wall, 
A pleasant siglit to view,— 

Come forth, come forth, ye cowards all, 
We're better men than you! 

Trelawney, he's in keep and hold, 
Trelawney, he may die ; 

But twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 


The | 


; 
The verses belong 
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And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawney die ? 

There’s twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why!” 


HOPE WITH A SLATE ANCHOR, 


Atmost everybody knows Killarney — 
‘knows about it, at all events, by book or 
| newspaper, if not by the actual sight of it— 
but scarcely anybody has either seen or heard 
lof Valencia. “ Valencia! why I thought that 
was in Spain,” some one will cry out. “ What 
{can Valencia and Killarney have to do with 
leach other?” Why, simply that they are 
‘about forty miles apart, and that everybody 
who sees Killarney should go on to Valencia. 
It is true, there is a Valencia in Spain ; and 
it is probable that this island is named after 
that city; for there were Spaniards here, 
once upon a time, when there was a great 
trade between Galway and Spain. There 
were, probably, Spaniards living on the island 
when the Grand Armada sailed by—fated to 
lose the great ship, Our Lady of the Rosary, 
close by, and two more presently after near 
Kilkee, on the coast of Clare, and more still 
near the Giant’s Causeway in the north. All 
Ireland was supplied with wine from Spain 
between two and three centuries ago ; and it 
is natural to suppose that merchants or 
agents from the Spanish Valencia might 
give its name to the Irish island and port— 
the most westerly port in Europe. 
It is a glorious place for scenery ; and it 
might be a glorious one for trade. Perhaps 


|it was once ; I am confident it will be, some 
itime or other. 


There it lies, just within a 
great bay, spreading out its arms, as if to 
guard the lake-like sea within ; and rearing 
up mountains, as if to prevent the winds of 
heaven from visiting its face too roughly. 
The winds do find their way in at times, 
however ; and they are so very rough with 
that smooth sound as to prevent the ferry- 
|boat passing, and then the people on the 
island cannot get their letters and newspapers, 
though they are near enough to the mainland 
to see the post-bags arrive at the ferry-house. 
The English residents say this is a hardship 
in winter, for they depend so much more than 


| English people can suppose on their letters 


and newspapers, in a situation so wild as their 
island. Last winter, however, there was not 
a day in which the sound was impassable. 

If those waters could tell what has hap- 
pened on them, and if those mountains on the 
mainland could echo to our ears the things 
that have been said in their recesses, we 
should hear some curious stories. There is 
one inlet of the sea, which can be overlooked 





from the island, flowing in among the moun- 
tains, turning and winding, round many a 
promontory, and past many an old dwelling 
now in ruins; and among the rest, the ivy- 
grown gable, and roofless front of the house 
where O'Connell was born. It was up that 
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inlet that smugglers used to steal by night— 
as the pirates of the olden time had done 
before them, 
side of the island, while the Government 
cruiser was watching the other ; and up they 
came, in the shadow of the mountains, and 
behind the screen of the promontories, lying 
hid in somé chasm of the rocks if the enemy 
came by ; and always winning their way up, 
sooner or later, to the still dark cove, on 
whose brink stands that ivied ruin. We must 
remember that smuggling was then and there 
considered rather an act of patriotism than 
an offence. The inhabitants of these coasts 
were some of the most disaffected of the 
Irish; and they amazingly enjoyed depriving 
England, and the English part of their own 
Government, of the produce of the Customs, 
while carrying on a good trade with their 
dear friends, the French and Spaniards, and 
making their own fortunes at the same time. 
Not small, therefore, was. the amount of 
smuggling that went forward—if the local 
histories are true—at that ivied house, and, 
in a somewhat more genteel and disguised 
manner, at Derrynane Abbey, the residence 
formerly of an uncle of O’Connell, and then 
his own. And the rocks of Valencia itself 


afford great facilities for the same practice, 
which used to go on almost unchecked by the 
coast-guard who were, and still are, stationed 


on the island. I saw their flag, the other 
day, floating half-mast high, in mourning for 
Wellington. The men have little to do now 
but to learn and tell the news, when their 
routine duty is done ; for France, Spain, and 
Ireland are no longer the foes of England, 
and the reduction of Customs duties has made 
smuggling no longer worth while ; so that the 
coast-guard have but a dull life of it, And 
so have the constabulary. Poor fellows! 
there is scarcely anything for them to do, now 
that industry, bringing regular good wages, 
has succeeded to the gambling of an illicit 
trade, with its occasional frays and drunken 
bouts, 

I saw them making the most of a small 
incident, last Sunday, for want of any more 
serious employment. In general, they look 
out, yawning, from the barred windows of 
their barrack; or rub away at their brass 
plates and buckles, which are already as 
bright as the Queen’s dinner service; or 
lean over a wall peeling an apple, or rush 
out to see a traveller pass by. On Sunday 
last, a dozen or so of half-drunk young 
men came over, in a high wind, from the 
mainland to Valencia, raced to the little 
inn in a staggering sort of way, took pos- 
session of a parlour, where all smoked 
and talked together; peeped into another 
parlour where two ladies were sitting— 
invaded the kitchen and lent a hand to the 
cooking, shutting up the oven, so as to spoil 
the apple pie that was baking for the ladies’ 
dinner—and presently burst away again, de- 
claring that they would have a sail in the 
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They used to slip in on one} 
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sound. The wind was now in a roaring state, 
and the waves were curling with foam, while 
Neptune’s sheep jumped up most pertina- 
ciously against the black rocks. Out went 
everybody to see how the silly fellows would 
manage: the old landlady, with her shawl 
over her head, in her little front garden ; the 
neighbours on points which overlooked the 
sound ; and the gallant soldierly constabulary 
showing themselves on the road and the little 
pier. Boats were in readiness, and everybody 
on the watch, with all their clothes fluttering 
in the wind. There it was presently—that 
crowded boat—flying along with all its sails 
out, desperately awry, asif it must fill the 
next moment. It did not, however. The 
fellows had better luck than they deserved. 
They struck the ferry pier at the right place, 
tumbled out, toppled over each other upon a 
car, and dashed off upon the Cahirciveen 
road. The adventure was over ; and the con- 
stabulary had only to go home again. 

Despairing of any higher order of romance 
than this, 1 was disposed to see what the 
industry of Valencia now is. So a comrade 
and I begged the favour of a resident to let 
his car to us, on Monday morning, that we 
might see something that we had heard of— 
something better than smuggling—up among 
the hills. We saw that, and a good deal 
more, in the course of our remarkable 
drive. 

There are two main roads in Valencia—the 
upper and lower—running nearly its whole 
length, which is about five Irish miles ; that 
is, nearly seven English, We went by the 
lower, and returned by the upper. Besides 
the well-known spectacle of the Irish cabin— 
that sad.spectacle, too well known to need 
to be described again—we saw some curious 
indications of the ways of the inhabitants. 
To save the trouble of putting up gates 
to the fields, each man who had a cart had 
put it in the gateway. This kept out the 
cow, but it let in the pigs and fowls; and it 
did not matter much to the cow afterall. She 
had only the additional trouble of getting over 
the low earthen fence—which every cow did 
to get out of the way of our car. One woman 
had taken her two cows into the potato plot 
with her—to help her to dig potatoes, no 
doubt. At a distance, the thatched roofs 
(weedy, and without eaves) and the walls by 
the roadside appeared to be vandyked with 
some pattern of a dirty white colour. On 
coming near, we found this to be a row of 
split fish, drying. Fresh fish may be had 
every day, for the catching ; but the people 
prefer their fish salt. We looked abroad over 
the sound, but there was not one single fishing- 
boat nor any sort of vessel; but on some 
high land lay a boat on. the grass, the only 
one we saw. Its being there seemed rather 
like an Irish bull, while the water below 
looked so blank for want of it, Next, we 
were stopped for some minutes, A young 
farmer had thought proper to choose the 
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middle of the high road for winnowing his |over the water-courses, which look as good 
crop of oats. There was plenty of high and/as ever. Up we go, up and up, amidst the 
dry ground at hand; but he preferred the | wondering cattle, some of which lie in our 
middle of the road: so he had to bundle up| path till the last moment, while others flee, 
his cloth, and shove away his oats, spilling} and others again stick out their four legs, 
the grain at every move, and turning in| and stand fast, as if they thought we wanted 
despair from us to a cartful of people who to knock them down. One calm-lookin 
came up at the moment on the other side.|munching cow looks benignly at us, as if 
To complete his embarrassment, the horse in| wishing us a pleasant walk ; another, a nervous 
the cart was blind, and could not be made | heifer, seems to prick up her horns as a horse 
aware of the concessions required of him.| pricks up his ears, and looks disposed to run 
After a loss of much time and oats, we were | at usin sheer fright. She scampers off when 
all at our proper business again—the farmer | we look at her, and turns, and approaches 
actually dragging back his apparatus to the | as we proceed ; and then scampers off again, 
middle of the road, as soon as it was clear. | We find none at the tower. It is too high. 
Besides the cabins and cottages, we saw,| For some time we have seen nothing alive but 
near this road, one solitary, dreary-looking | a black caterpillar in the grass, and a wagtail 
white house. It was tall and rather large, | see-sawing its body on a warm stone. Up at 
with no garden or field belonging to it. Its} the tower, on the topmost stone of its ruined 
windows looked as if they had never been| walls, sits a jackdaw, immensely solemn and 
opened ; its wood-work as if it had not been| important, believing himself no doubt the 
painted for a century ; and its whitewash was/|lord of the scene. But we cannot attend to 
grey with weather-stains, It was the Cholera| him now. We can see daws elsewhere ; but 


Hospital. Not a token of a dwelling was nowhere else is there anything like this scene, 





near, but the remains of a mud hut, melted | 
down by the rains. The sight of the place is | 
enough to give the cholera to a nervous 
person. 

thousand 


Before the famine there were three | 
inhabitants on the island. Now, | 


though the intervening years have settled 
many new residents there, there are only 


two thousand five hundred. I wonder how 
many died in that house, whether scores or 
hundreds! As the country people say, “ The 
cholera found them weak from the hunger,” 
and carried them off with wonderful rapidity. 
Of the three thousand residents of Valencia, 
at the time of the famine, two thousand two 
hundred received relief in food, as their only 
chance for life. But no more of this now. 
I am speaking of a scene of health, and in- 
dustry, and plenty, for all who choose to 
seek it. 

All the way from the port, our eyes have 
been fixed on a tower, high up and afar, with 
a vast green upland between us and it. We 
want to reach that tower, for the sake of a 
gaze over the Atlantic. Arriving ata hamlet 
of cabins, set down one right before another, 


| that they are thrown down one. 





with a manure heap and puddle between 
each, weare told that we must walk the rest of 
the way ; and very tempting looks the long 
green ascent, with a broad green road just 
distinguishable in the midst. My comrade 
asks an old woman how far it is to the tower. 
No answer. ‘She understands nothing but 
Irish. We try a funny-looking boy; but to 
every sort of question he answers only—“ I 
know ;” and this is evidently the only English 
he can speak. There is a girl, pelting the 
cows with peat, to send them out of our way : 
she speaks English, My comrade asks, “ Is 
there anybody up at the tower?” “ Yes, 
Miss.” “ Who is there?” Only the cows, 
Miss.” Wego tosee. There is, indeed, a green 
road, and it must once have been a fine one, 
| judging by the strength of the little bridges 


We sit down on the stones which were 
once the wall, and look down—not, if the 


| truth were told, without some of the aching 


of the bones which is the miserable pain of 
those who peep down a precipice, or dream 
At the same 
instant, by an odd coincidence, we ask each 
other whether there is anything whiter than 
snow, because the foam, rushing and weltering 
about that rock in the sunshine below, looks 
to our eyes whiter than any snow we ever 
saw. We will tell no more of this view from 
Bray Head, in Valencia. There is no de- 
scribing the Skellig Rocks, or the black nearer 
crags, or the dreamy beauty of the iuland 
view of receding mountains, with glittering 
sounds and bays running in among them. Far 
out at sea, there are smoke-like showers ; but, 
turning the other way, or looking below, the 
water is, where not a true Mediterranean 
blue, a deep green or bright lilac. This 
ruined tower was erected when invasion was 
expected; and the green track was the 
military road, up which went the soldiers and 
the cannon, ‘There were once two forts 
below—north and south of Bray Head. They 
were built by Cromwell. If anything remains 
of them, they are, with this tower, the pro- 
perty of this melancholy daw, which now is 
on the move to show us the way down. We 
must go; for we have not yet seen what we 
came out for. 

We return by the upper road; and my 
comrade points out that, while there is a well- 
marked foot-track on the hard road, there is 
no trace of wheels. It seems as if our car 
were the first wheeled carriage that had ever 
been here. 

We observe a stranger thing than _ this. 
While the dwellings are so wretchedly 
thatched as to look like the huts of savages, 
the fences are patched with slates—the roads 
are mended with slates—the broken windows 
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of houses that have windows are blocked up | These people are working steadily and gravely. 
with slates, There are slates everywhere but | If spoken to, they answer calmly, and with 
where they ought to be. These slate symptoms | an air of independenee—without vociferation, 
show that we are approaching the object of| cant, flattery, or any kind of passion. Yet 


our drive. 

After a steep descent, we turn up a left 
hand road which shows abundant marks of 
wheels—of wheels broad enough for an ancient 
Pickford’s waggon. This is the road which 
ascends to the slate-quarries, and down which 
come those enormous blocks of slate—some 
of them weighing fifteen tons—of which the 
world is beginning to hear, and, in fact, has 
heard a good deal since the Great Exhibition. 

A few years ago, people who knew nothing of 
slate but as a material to roof houses with 
and do sums upon, were charmed to find it 
could be made to serve for so large a thing as 
a billiard-table. For billiard-tables there is 
nothing like .slate, so perfectly level and 
smooth as it is. Then, fishmongers found 
there was nothing like slate for their slabs 
(till they are rich enough to afford marble) ; 
and farmers’ wives discovered the same thing 
in regard to their dairies. Plumbers then 
began to declare that there was nothing like 
slate for cisterns and sinks: and builders, 
noticing this, tried slate for the pavement of 
wash-houses, pantries, and kitchens, and for 
cottage floors; and they have long declared 
that there is nothing like it ; it is so clean, 
and dries so quickly. If so, thought the 
ornamental gardener, it must be the very 
thing for garden chairs, summer-houses, sun- 


dials, and tables in arbours; and it zs the} 


very thing. The stone mason was equally 
pleased with it for gravestones. “ Then,” 
said the builder again, when perplexed with 
complaints of a damp wall in an exposed 
situation, “ why should not a wall be slated as 
well as a roof, if it wants itas much?” So 
he tried; and in mountain districts, where 
one end of a house is exposed to beating rains, 
we see that.end as scaly as afish—slated like 
its own roof. Thus it is with the small 
houses erected for business at the quarry in 
Valencia ; and the steps leading up to them 
are of slate; and the paths before the doors 
are paved with slate. We look in upon 
the steam-engine ; and we observe that the 
fittings of the engine-house are all of slate, so 
that no dust can lodge, and no damp can 
enter, 

It is the quarry that we care most to see ; 
and up to it we go, under the guidance of the 
overlooker, as soon as he has measured a 
block of slate with'the marked rod he carries 
in his hand. He is a Welshman—from 
Bangor—the only person among the hundred 
and twenty about the works who is not Irish. 
Is it really so? we ask, when we are in the 
quarry. There is nobody there—not one man 
or boy among all those groups—who can pro- 
perly be called ragged. Many have holes in 
their clothes; but all have clothes—real 
garments, instead of flapping tatters, hung 
on, nobody knows how. Another thing. 





these people are all Irish ; and they speak as 
they do because they are independent. The 
have good work ; and they do their work well. 
They earn good wages ; and they feel inde- 
pendent. These are the people who, in famine 
time, formed a-middle class between the few 
proprietors in the island and the many paupers. 
The receivers of relief, we have said, were two 
thousand two hundred. The proprietors and 
their families were two hundred. These work- 
people and their families were the remaining 
six hundred. They look like people who 
could hold their ground in a season of stress. 
This quarry was their anchorage. 

What a noble place it is! We climb till we 
find ourselves standing on the upper tram- 
way, or the verge of a precipice of slate, with 
a rough wall of slate behind us—of all shades 
of grey, from white to black, contrasting well 
with the orange line of the iron mould caused 
by the drip from the roof upon the tramway ; 
but the ceiling is the most prodigious thing 
about the place. It is, in aan truth, in its 
massiveness, greyness, smoothness, and vast- 
ness, somewhat like the granite roof in the 
great chamber of the great Pyramid. It 
takes away one’s breath with something of 
the same crushing feeling. And then, look at 
the groups clustered or half hidden in this 
enormous cavern. How small every one looks 
—the men with the borers and mallets, 
making holes for the blasting ; the men with 
the wedges and mallets, splitting off great 
blocks : some on shelves high up over head ; 
some in cupboards far within; some in dark 
crevices in the mighty walls !' Knock, knock, 
knock go the mallets, with an echo following 
each knock,—far, near, incessant ; and the 
echo of the drip heard through all—an echo 
for every plash. 

What are they doing below—those two 
men with the chain and hooks, that they can 
scarcely shift ? They are fixing the hooks in 
crevices under that horizontal mass of slate. 
It rises, and as it rises they shift the hooks 
further into the cracks, till the block breaks 
off. When the hooks are'in the middle of its 
weight it rises steadily—why and how ? Look 
at that waggon on that tramway in the air 
overhead, the waggon way supported on those 
enormous beams, which are themselves up- 
held by clamps fixed in the slate walls of the 
cavern. On each side of that airy truck there 
is a stage, and in each stage is a man working 
a windlass, which turns a cog wheel, by which 
the truck is moved forward or backward. 
The chains and hooks which are raising the 
block hang down from this machinery ; and 
as the men in the air work their cog wheel, 
the men on the ground stand away from 
under the block, and see it moved ‘and 


deposited on the truck which is to convey itto - 


the saw mill. That truck is on the tramway 


| 
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below, and a horse draws it to the saw 
mill, where the block will be raised again by 
more airy machinery, and placed in the right 
position for the saws. It weighs only about 
three tons. A single horse can draw a weight 
of five tons. The largest size is, as has been 
said, fifteen tons. 

We go down to the saw-mills—down, 
among, and round, hillocks of refuse. ‘The 
noise in the mill is so horrid—in kind as well 
as degree—that we cannot stay : but a glance 
isenough. The engine works the great saws, 
which here do not split the blocks, but square 
them, and smooth their sides and ends. The 


rest is done at the works below—at the port. | 


The grating and rasping can be better con- 
ceived than described or endured. Above 
the blocks are suspended a sort of funnel, from 
which sand and 
sawing process. We see this, glance at the 


curious picture of grey blocks—perpendicular | 


saws, apparently moving up and down by 
their own will—and superintending men—and 
thinking how good a spectacle it would be, 
but for the tremendous noise, hasten away. 
On the road down hill is one of the broad- 
wheeled trucks, laden with an enormous 
block. We wonder how we shall pass it. 
We do so, by favour of a recess in the road, 
and jog on. On the left, opens a charming 
narrow lane, overhung with ash and birch, 
gay with gorse, and bristling with brambles. 


We jump off our car, dismiss it, plunge down | 


the lane, waste a vast deal of time in feasting 
on blackberries—the dessert to our biscuit- 


lunch—and at last sit down on some stones | 


to say how good Valencia blackberries are, 
and how gaudy a Valencia lane is with gorse 
and heather ; and then we talk over, and fix 
in our memories what we have seen; and 
finally emerge from the bottom of the lane, 
explore the dairy and old house of the Knight 
of Kerry, and proceed on our way to the 
works at the port, heedless of how the time 
slips away while we gaze at the lighthouse, 
and the opposite shore, and far away over 
Dingle Bay, to the faint blue Dingle moun- 
tains. We do, however, at length reach the 
gate of the works. 

We miss the terrible noise of which we had 


yater drip, in aid of the | 
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nothing of without explanation. It had large 
round holes cut out, as if with a monstrous 
cheese-taster, the slab being an inch thick; 
and the boy was cutting out pieces of what 
was left between the circles. It was for the 
ridge of a house ; and in a moment we saw 
that the pattern was like that of many barge- 
boards of ornamented cottages. We found 
that the carving, turning, and ornamental 
manufacture of slate articles does not proceed 
far in Valencia, as the London houses do not 
like rivalship in that part of the business ; 
but in the abode of the proprietor we saw, in 
an amusing way, what might be done by any 
one who has a mind to furnish his house 
with slate. 

On entering the garden door, we found, as 
might be expected, a pavement of slate, 
jsmooth and close-fitted, leading up to the 
|house. The borders of the parterres were of 
upright slates ; and there was a little grave- 
stone in the grass—in memory, doubtless, of 
jsome domestic pet—of the same material 
|The narrow paths between the vegetable 
beds were paved with slate, and reasonably, 
considering how wet the climate is, and how 
quickly slate dries. The sundial and garden 
iseats followed of course. Entering the house, 
we found, not only the pavement of the hall, 
| but its lower panels, of slate; and this re- 
minded us of the excellence of granaries and 
barns which are flagged instead of boarded, 
and have a skirting-board of slate, which 
| keeps out rats and mice altogether, supposing 
| the door to be in good order. The saving in 
grain soon pays the difference between such 
|a material and wood, which rats always can 
|and do gnaw through, sooner or later. 
| Inthe hall were an umbrella and hat-stand, 
|a slab, and a standard-lamp, all of slate. The 
weight is a favourable quality in the first and 
| last of these articles ; but, great as is the ad- 
|vantage of the lamp not being liable to be 
| upset, the colour of slate is too dark, Dark 
\lamp-stands absorb too much light. In the 
| dining-room was a very handsome round table 
}of slate—variegated somewhat like marble, 
jand delightfully clean-looking, smooth, and 
\level. Its weight makes-it all but immove- 
able; and this may be an objection: but 





been warned, and which had made iitself;there is no doubt of its beauty—with its 
heard in our inn. The works are, in fact,; moulded rim, its well-turned stem, and 
stopped for the repair of the machinery ; and | finished pedestal. At the Knight of Kerry's 
as they will not be going again while we are | house we had seen a carved mantel-piece, with 
in Valencia, we can only look round and see | fluted pillars of slate ; and here we saw other 
what we can. We see on every hand noble | mantel-pieces, variously carved. The fenders 
slabs of slate, many feet long and broad, and| were. delightful ;—smoothly turned slopes, 
from half-an-inch to three inches in thickness. | which invited the feet to rest and be warmed ; 
Scores of them are standing on edge, leaning | —simple, effectual, and so neat as to be really 
against each other, as if they could be lifted | pretty. There was nothing that we liked so 
up, and carried away like sheets of pasteboard. | well as the fenders—unless it was the paper- 
By picking up a bit that has been cut off, one | weights, simply ornamented ; or the book- 
finds the difference. It is very heavy ; and|shelves—perfectly plain, with their rounded 
this, I suppose, is the impediment to its adop- | edges, and their evident capacity to bear any 
tion for many domestic purposes for which it| weight. No folios, however ancient —no 
is otherwise remarkably fit. One boy was at|atlasses, however magnificent, can bend a 
work ona great piece that we could make’! shelf of slate; and I very much doubt a 
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the spider can fasten her thread to its surface. 
No insect can penetrate it ; and this indicates 
the value of slate furniture in India, and in 
our tropical Colonies, where ants hollow out 
everything wooden, from the foundation of a 
house to its roof-tree. Hearth-stones of slate 
were a matter of course in this house; and 
we wished they had been so in some others, 
where there has been repeated danger of fire 
from sparks or hot ashes falling between the 
joins of the stones composing the hearth. 
‘Then, there were a music-stand, a what-not, 
a sofa-table—and probably many more articles 
in the bed-rooms, kitchen, and offices, which 
we did not see. 

It seems to us that we have heard so much 
of new applications of slate, within two or 
three years, as to show that the world is 
awakening to a sense of its uses; but such a 
display as this was a curious novelty. I 
believe it is only recently that it has been 
discovered how well this material bears turn- 
ing and carving, and how fit it, therefore, is to 
be used in masses where solidity is required, 
together with a capacity for ornament. If 
its use become as extensive as there is reason 
to suppose, the effect upon many a secluded 
mountain population will be great. The 
slate-quarrymen of our islands are, for the 
most part, a primitive, and even semi- 
barbarous set of people—Valencia being one 
of the excepted cases, In Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Wales, very important social 
changes must take place, in whole districts, 
through an increased demand for slate—better 
wrought out of the mountain than at present. 
As for Valencia, not only is its slate far 
finer, and more skilfully obtained than any 
we have seen elsewhere; but the workmen 
are a body of light to the region they inhabit. 
They marry, when they can, English girls, or 
girls who have had English training in house- 
hold ways. Their dwellings are already 
superior to those of their neighbours ; and, 
if the works increase, through an increased 
demand, so as to become the absorbing interest 
of Valencia, the island may become a school 
of social progress to the .whole west of 
lreland, where such a school is sorely needed. 


“ Now, do tell me,” said Margaret, earnestly, 
“do tell me, without any joking or nonsense ; 


do the French eat frogs? Because, you know 
what a horror I have of such things. And 
now that we are in France, I should like to 
learn what chance there is of my tasting them 
by accident.” 

“ Most certainly they do,” said I, philoso- 
phically, “as I will prove to you very shortly. 
And if you could once overcome your repug- 
nance, you would like them too. They are 
not the brown and yellow jumpers that we 
have in England, but quite a different thing. 
Will you step into the market before we 
breakfast, and see? Madame Dubois is 
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now getting ready to buy our provisions for 
the next few days: we will join her, and 
stare at the lions. I will rum and ask her 
to wait for us.” 

Madame Dubois is—and I hope it will be 
long before she is mentioned in any past 
tense, perfect or imperfect—an excellent 
Frenchwoman, who increases her husband’s 
income by receiving as inmates such strangers 
as know how to conduct themselves properly, 
which is not always the case, to our national 
discredit. For instance: one Englishman, 
after having eaten, and drunk, and lodged, to 
the amount of between twelve and thirteen 
pounds, went out one morning for a walk, 
(after borrowing half-a-frane of Madame—as 
he had no small change) and forgot to come 
back again, Madame, however, still believes 
that he is dead, or in prison, or in a mad- 
house in consequence of his railway specula- 
tions: she will not admit the idea that such 
a good-looking Englishman is merely a shabby 
swindler, 

Well: Madame Dubois may be five-and- 
forty, but she has a figure which many women 
half her age might envy :—tall, neither too 
fat nor too thin, and without the least bit of 
awkwardness in her carriage. If new-gloved 
and lightly shod, with one of those delicious 
Parisian bonnets (not hats), and her best silk 
dress—the entrance of Madame Dubois into 
many an English drawing-room would pro- 
duce a sensation. She is the mother of a 
family, is kind to all children—making them 
love her without spoiling them—exceedingly 
industrious; with a great command of temper, 
being rarely provoked even to the hasty spark 
which straight is cold again; with almost 
constant good health:—“ Ma foi!” said 
Madame, after half-a-day’s bilious attack, “I 
now think I never shall die :’—with a pro- 
pensity to laugh at everything as it turns 
up, and, decidedly, mistress in her own house. 

Madame Dubois understands English per- 
fectly ; but her educational advantages have 
not been sufficient to make her speak it 
correctly. Nevertheless, on urgent occasions 
—such as the arrival of an Englishman who 
does not know owt from non—she enters on 
her duty unhesitatingly and fluently. If she 
is at a loss for an English word, in pops a 
French one ; and if that is not forthcoming, 
a bit of pantomime, more expressive than 
either, stops the gap at once. If you laugh 
at this hash of tongues, she laughs too; and 
as a noble revenge, when your French is a 
little out of sorts, she will kindly put you 
right with a steady countenance. A pre- 
vious acquaintance gave me the privilege of 
asking, 

“May we go to market with you this 
morning, Madame Dubois? And I want 
you to send there immediately for one or two 
little things ”—the rest was inaudible. 

“Certainly,” said Madame, “with great 
pleasure. Aurore shall attend to it instantly, 
Her mamma keeps market.” 
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Aurore, a strong, square-built, rosy-faced, 
broad-grinning widow of thirty, was off in a 
twinkling. 

“What are you whispering there?” asked 
Margaret, joining us. 

“Madame says, that if you wish to see 
sweet-water productions, we must not delay ; 
else, what you are most curious about will be 
gone. Come, it is not a dozen steps, and the 
sun and the air are quite pleasant.” We 
were not long tripping to the market. The 
first person we saw was Aurore. 

“ Ah! Aurore, back again so soon? I’m 
sure your mistress does not want to look into 
your basket now. Make haste home, and get 
our breakfast ready. Now, Margaret, observe 
carefully ; this row of ladies have the mono- 
poly of fresh-water fish. There is plenty of 
it, and they bring nothing else; do they, 
Madame ?” 

“These do not ; further on is da marée, the 
fish from the sea, a great many kinds to-day. 
All our waters are ver-ree pois-sonous, ver-ree 
feeshee—tres, trés poissonneuses.” 

“It is a pity they bring eels not bigger 
than worms to market. It is too Chinese. 
And ’tis not pleasant to see those hags flaying 
them alive, by way of pastime, when they 
have no customers to serve. One fine fellow, 
there, seems inclined to have a battle with 
his flayeress, but she has grasped him inexor- 
ably round the neck. Ladies, have you any 
nice frogs this morning ?” 

“They are sold, Monsieur ; all, all sold ;” 
said the hags in chorus, led off by Aurore’s 
mamma. 

“ What a pity!” said Margaret, “I should 
so like to have seen the creatures: and yet, 
now I think of it, I am glad; because, 
perhaps ”— 

“Perhaps I should have asked Madame 
Dubois to buy them? But we will make 
sure next market-day, eh, Madame ? ” 

Madame smiled, and turned away her head. 
After a moment, she quietly observed that if 
we liked eels, she would buy the one with 
which the old woman was wrestling like a 
fury. We nodded assent, and the bargain 
was made. It would be a breach of confi- 
dence to tell how much she paid; but while 
we were looking on, the town mattrass-beater 
came up, and bought three nice little tench 
for eight sous, 

“There is more intolerance,” said I, “ in 
eating and drinking, than there is even in 
religion; because every religious sect in- 
cludes within itself several bigotries of the 
mouth, and persecutions of the stomach. Not 
a few people condemn all fish, because, say 
they, it is nothing but congealed water ; 
others abominate fresh-water fish alone, 
simply, according to Madame, through the 
waut of knowing how to arrange them; eels 
are detested for their serpent-like form, and” — 

“ Are you above all such prejudices, Sir? I 
remember the things you have said about oat- 
cake and bad pasteboard: that portmanteaus 
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and human stomachs should not be lined with 
the same materials.” 

“No, I confess it, I am not. For yonder, 
on that board, is a heap of offal, sold for food, 
which makes me shudder when I look at it, 
Observe those dog-fish, uglier than toads; 
worse when they are skinned, with a wisp 
of straw stuffed into their throats. We only 
catch them to throw them on our, dung- 
hills. Ido not think I could remain at table 
where one was served ; and yet they are very 
largely consumed here. Manure with us, is 
food for the French. Do you like dog-fish, 
Madame Dubois? And how do they cook 
them before poisoning themselves with such 
filth ?” 

“But, do I like the chiens de mer, the 
roussettes ? Not much when they are so;” 
with a gesture which there was no mistaking. 
“They boil them like skate, and you would 
not know the difference.” 

A grimace and a twist of the mouth on my 
part. 

“T have a large one salted, hung up in our 
magazine ; and when I can’t eat anything for 
breakfast, I cut a piece off this, and grill it, 
You may smell it all over the house; such 
an odeur /” 

“Then I hope, Madame, while we are with 
you, you'll have the goodness to eat your dog- 
fish raw.” 

Madame said nothing, but started as if she 
had suddenly beheld an assassin in the very 
act of murder. 

“ At home, you know,” said Margaret, “our 
sailors often eat their red-herring uncooked. 
I have seen them breakfasting on the jetty, or 
in their boats, with a thick slice of bread, 
and the raw fish under their thumb. Every- 
body likes anchovies ; and I myself am par- 
ticularly fond of a pickled herring fresh out 
of the barrel.” 

“ Properly seasoned, it is excellent,” said I. 
“ But when I was in Germany, if I called for 
a plate of ham, they always asked whether I 
preferred it cooked, or raw.” 

“ And which did you choose?” inquired 
Madame, aghast. 

“Oh! sometimes one, and sometimes the 
other.” 

“Monsters! Cannibals!” she hissed be- 
tween her teeth. Then recovering herself; 
“but Monsieur likes to laugh; civilised 
people do not practise such abominations as 
those. Are the English and the Germans 
nothing but savages, anthropophagi ?” 

At this moment Margaret became suddenly 
alarmed. “ Let us get out of the way of those 
two quarrelsome men,” said she. “ The people 
are crowding around them, and I fear they ‘ll 
soon come to blows.” 

“Blows! not they. 


They have no more 
intention of fighting than you and I have. 
Listen to them, if you can follow their furious 


gabble. They’re making a bargain ; and, for 
the fun of the thing, are trying by turns | 
which can dive lowest into the depths of | 
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absurdity. It is an eclogue, with strophe and 
antistrophe, not quite after Virgil. But in- 
stead of calling for pistols, they'll finish the 
business by the aid of a few canons.” 

Madame smiled assent, and in acknow- 
ledgment of my pun, as I hoped she would. 
It would have been heart-breaking to strain 
at wit in a foreign tongue, and then miss fire 
utterly. 

“Canons / what do you mean by that?” 
asked Margaret. 

“ A canon is a small glass of beer much in 
vogue : instead of drinking pearls of great 
price as a proof of friendship, people here 
swallow canons by the half-dozen. ‘lo make 
the charm work effectually, the ceremony 
which they call tringuer, and we hob-nobbing, 
is indispensable. Those gentle swains, before 
long, will play a merry tune on their musical 

ses.” 

While we were following the intrigue of 
this genteel comedy, up comes a man, the 
appariteur (a transition form between the 
beadle and the bellman) of the town, with a 
shabby old drum hanging round his neck, and 
accompanied by another vagabond-looking 
gent., who dragged a ricketty rush-bottomed 
chair in one hand. They stopped, by mutual 
consent, within a yard of us, and the drummer 
commenced a fantasia on his instrument, 
certainly the worst performed solo I ever 
heard. I could have done it better myself. 
The Arcadian dialogue ceased, and the 
listeners crowded now around the oracular 
chair, which was not far from being a tripod. 
M. V Appariteur’s business was done, and he 
vanished. The way-worn traveller mounted 
the chair, took off his cap, looked up at the 
sun as if for inspiration, cleared his voice, 
and in a distinct deliberate style, with a 
pause at every comma, and a rattle at every 
r, delivered himself as follows:— 

“ Messieurs! There are men,—who have 
devoted their youth and their fortune,—to 
travelling and the acquirement of knowledge. 
—They settle in a city ;—they take a good 
house ; (pointing to the doctor’s opposite) ;— 
they practise medicine ;—and they become 
rich.— Yes, Messieurs !—And they deserve 
it :—for I can afford to acknowledge the merit 
of my brother practitioners—l, too, have 
travelled and acquired knowledge ;—and for 
a few hours,—this town shall have the benefit 
of my vast experience——Now, Messieurs !— 
if I were to say that I can cure all diseases,— 
I should lie!—There is only One who can 
cure all diseases:—and He is,—dlad haut / 
(Raising himself on tip-toe, and pointing 
as high as he can reach ; producing great 
sensation and murmurs of approval.)—Some 
diseases I can cure perfectly ;—some which 
I do not mention now :—for I am as dis- 
creet as a wall.—Messieurs !—Amongst the 
maladies to which human nature is subject, 
—are,—warts and corns !—Look at my hands! 
(Two brown paws variegated with orange 
freckles.)—There were as many warts ou them 
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as stars in the sky.—By intense study I found 
an antidote——Now I have not one.—For two 
sous the remedy is yours :—this large packet 
for two sous (it was instantly taken by a man, 
who was about to walk off with his prize).— 
Stop, my friend, and listen further !—It cures 
corns also.—I could show you my feet :—one 
of them was an immense mass of corns.—I 
could not walk—Now I dance so beautifully, 
—that the girls quarrel to have me for a 
partner. (More packets sold instantly.)— 
Stop, my friends !—You have other maladies, 
—of which you are not aware.—Look ! (Here 
he twisted a clear glass bottle, so as to make 
a quantity of large white worms spin round 
in a transparent fluid.) I cured a dear child 
of these—and his mother—with tears in her 
eyes—made me a present of them—of every 
one.—This packet—for one sow—for ONE sow 
—will put every worm within you to flight. 
(The packets themselves took flight rapidly.) 
—A single packet is enough for a child—two 
packets for a grown person.— But stop, 
Messieurs ; understand !—If you use the 
worm-packet to cure your corns—and make 
your children, who have worms, swallow the 
corn-packet—and then neither the warts, nor 
the corns, nor the worms are put to flight— 
do not, Messieurs, lay the blame on—” 

“Come away,” said Margaret; “what a 
horrid creature!” 

“ Nay, not at all. The man must eat bread, 
and he eats it honestly and openly, and by no 
means extravagantly. He pleases me quite 
as well as the genteeler chiropodists, who 
inform the anxious British public that, on a 
certain day, Lord Timbertoe had his corns 
extracted to his entire satisfaction,—in which 
happy release it is expected the entire public 
will sympathise and rejoice. But make haste 
with your marketing, Madame Dubois, or we 
shall never breakfast. For Margaret’s sake, 
please buy this bunch of little dickey-birds ; 
and, for mine, that grey mullet which will be 
so superb with a little good shrimp sauce.” 

“Shrimp sauce! And what is that, I pray 
you ?” 

“ Listen, Madame, and I will tell you how 
to arrange it. You must make a little white 
sauce—No ; you must pretend to make white 
sauce. But first you must dark a pint of 
shrimps; with the bark, and the heads, and 
the tails of the shrimps, you must boil a broth, 
and with this broth you must make your 
white sauce (which will be reddish brown) 
dropping in your shrimps just before finishing 
off. That’s shrimp sauce, English fashion.” 

“What a beautiful invention !” exclaimed 
Madame, raising her eyes. “It deserves to 
be crowned by the Académie.” 

[N.B. Wandering, or lost epicures will 
seize as a friendly clue the hint that, through- 
out the Continent, when they ask for “ melted 
butter,” they will get what they ask for and 
what they do not want—butter converted by 
heat into oil, and which is generally approved 
of. It really is not bad, with perseverance 
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and a little lemon juice or vinegar, for fish, 
wild-towl, and other sundries. ‘lo get what |s 
English cooks call melted butter, ask for | 
white sauce made with water, instes 1d of milk 
or cream. ] 

After these preliminaries, and the occupa- 
tions of the day, dinner came to tranquillise | 
the human heart with its benign influence. | 
We had arrived at that point of serene resig- 
nation, when, if nothing more is to follow, it 
does not much matter; but if there comes a 
final tit-bit, it is condescendingly favoured | 
with a patronising glance. 

inter Madame, smiling charmingly ; but I 
knew the meaning of that wicked twinkle 
about the eyes, “ Voda, the dish of little 
dickey-birds.” 

“These larks are really very nice,” said 
Margaret, finishing her portion. “ Only there 
is nothing but legs, You have saved the 
breasts for some other purpose? and the flesh 
is white, while our larks at home— 


I was obliged to grin a very broad grin. | 


Madame averted her head to hide the 
increasing glitter from her eyes. . Margaret 
turned very red, while a sudden idea struck 
her, “Iam sure you have been conspiring 
together to make me eat frogs!” said she in 
a tone of decision, but without having quite 
decided whether to laugh or to ery in conse- 
quence, 

“Make haste, Madame,” said I, “with a 
bottle of your best Champagne to drink 


success to our new acquaintances the frogs. 
But why did we not have the mullet to-day ?” 


“Tt is guarded for to-morrow. Monsieur 
wishes to make economies, and not to live 
extravagantly.” 

Next morning was employed in settling 
ourselves more comfortably, in wondering 
whether the little chests of drawers in the 
rooms would hold the contents of our large 


portmanteaus, in speculating on the quality | 


of an English ham which had been pushed as 
a makeweight into my own private box of 
papers, and in arranging a little jaunt into 


the country, Madame béing offered a seat in | 


the carriole. Dinner-time returned with ever- 


pleasing punctuality, and I had a tremendous | 


appetite to welcome the mullet. Madame’s 
shrimp sauce, which smothered the fish, was 
as successful as the first dashing effort of 
genius on a new stage and before an unac- 
customed public. Does the reader know that 
some fish have bones, and others cartilages 
only? though French fish have bones o 
well as mouths) which are distinguished by 
different title from the same parts in hime 
kind. Well; in helping myself to grey 
mullet for the fourth or fifth time, I came to 
a very queer-looking cartilage. “The abomi- 
nable treachery ! Tam eating—” 

“A dog-fish!” shouted ~M: argaret and 
Madame Dubois in a breath. “And pray 
how do you like it, sir? Is it not almost as 
nice as the frogs ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” making a rush into 
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% W ith shrimp- 
mind eating the 


| strong- stomached stoicism. 

sauce like this, I should not 
| Sea-serpent, from the end of his nose to the 
tip of his tail. But, Madame, if I don’t pay 
you off for this—” 

“ Monsieur must not fash himself ; that will 
| be bad for his digestion. He gave me a glass 
of good ( ‘hampagne yesterday, so I will now 
\atve him one in return.” 
| A country drive in pleasant weather calms 
| many a little touch of domestic irritation, 
We jumped into our carriole, mounted a long 
lascent of road, got a glance of the distant 
sea, looked over the tree- -tops of the rustling 
forest, and peeped into the valley below, 

jadmiring its pretty church spire, its quiet 
stream, and its neglected chdteau, with 
clipped avenues and right-angled fish-ponds, 
just outside the village, where the road turns 
off by the Crucifix, at that corner where the 
| field of late-sown flax is shining like a carpet 
of green silk velvet. We must leave the 
carriole and walk a little way to inspect the 
fish-ponds ; for in them is a colony of frogs of 
the kind we tasted yesterday—not the dull 
sluggards that we see in the ditches at home, 
but liv ely fellows, thoroughly Frenchified, 
with a bright green ribbon (the cordon of 
their order) running down the middle of 
their back. Away they jump, more elastic 
| than grasshoppers, as our footsteps approach 
the margin of their pond. 

* Are those my yesterday’s larks?” asked 
Margaret, in a tone of agreeable surprise ; 
and then she coaxingly and artfully continued, 
“You must be tired, dear Madame Dubois; 
take some refreshment. We have brought a 


| few sandwiches, which I prepared myself.” 


“ San-veeches! JT have never tasted that 
English dish. Ja foi / it is very, very good.” 

“And the ham?” inquired Margaret, 
“Do you like our ham ?” 

“Your ham ?” stammered Madame. “ Your 
English ham, which has never been cooked ? 
Oh! [see how it is. And I deserve it. To 
be made to eat raw ham is a fitting penance 
for my manifold crimes. I have deceived my 
husband shamefully ; he loathes the name of 
goat’s milk, and I have made him drink it as 
the genuine produce of the cow. Hare he 
detests ; and, for the mere fun of the thing, I 
have fed him with beef-cheese, made solely 
with hare. My poor bourgeois, thou art 
revenged, Raw ham !—Me!” 

She would have gone on thus till night-fall, 
but her despair was so ludicrous, that her 
very self was compelled to be amused by it. 
Our smothered mirth burst into a simulta- 
neous shout. 

“Well now, Madame,” said I, “as these 
wise tricks have gone the round of our party, 
pray let us agree to a truce for some time to 
come. Because, if no other ill consequence 
follows, we shall all certainly die of laughing.” 

“ Bah!” said Madame Dubois, “ we shall 
die of something one of these days, and 
we may as well laugh as long as we can. 
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We shall soon find something else to amuse us, 
and I now perceive there is nothing more ridi- 
culous than prejudice in eating and drinking.” 

“ Ridiculous ?” 

“ Yes, considering how prevalent it is. 
Tartars prefer a roasted joint of tough 
horse to the finest haunch of muttcen ever 
spitted. Chinese have a positive predilec- 
tion for rats and mice, and cooked cat is 
amongst their most recherché delicacies. A 
fine kitten fetches a higher price in their 
markets than a pheasant; and a certain 
species of ferret cut up into tit-bits, and served 
in saucers makes a Mandarin’s mouth water. 
A Mohammedan considers himself polluted if 
adog touch the skirt of his garment ; a Celes- 
tial considers himself blessed if he can only 
secure for his dinner a canine hind quarter. 
When the cheap restaurants were opened in the 
Palais Royal in Paris upon the principle of 
prix fixé—one and eightpence for four courses, 
a dessert, and a pint of wine—they were daily 
crowded with delighted convives. 

“And no wonder, at such a price,” ob- 
served Margaret. 

“Fricaseed chicken and fricandeau veal 
were most extensively called for and especially 
relished.” 

“They are, all the two,” said Madame, 
idiomatically, “if properly kitchened, deli- 
cious dishes.” 

“That depends,” I continued. “ It hap- 
pened at exactly the same time there was an 
almost simultaneous disappearance of the 
plumpest pet dogs in Paris, and—” 

“T guess the rest,” interrupted Margaret ; 
“do not make oneill. The fact is,” she 
continued, with judicial gravity, “one man’s 
poison is another man’s meat.” 

“And all which does not poison, fattens,” 
interposed Madame with economical zeal. 

“And there’s as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it,” 1 added with epicurean 
forethought. “ What new experiment shall 
we try to-morrow ?” 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Tue late King’s eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, called Epwarp after him, was only 
thirteen years of age at his father’s death. 
He was at Ludlow Castle with his uncle, the 
Earl of Rivers, The prince’s brother, the 
Duke of York, only eleven years of age, was 
in London with his mother. The boldest, 
most crafty, and most dreaded nobleman in 
England at that time was their uncle Ricnarp, 
Duke of Gloucester, and everybody wondered 
how the two poor boys would fare with such 
an uncle for a friend or a foe. 

The Queen, their mother, being exceedingly 
uneasy about this, was anxious that instruc- 
tions should be sent to Lord Rivers to raise an 
— to escort the young King safely to Lon- 
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But, Lord Hastings, who was of the! 
court party opposed to the Woodvilles, and! 
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who disliked the thought of giving them 
that power, argued against the proposal, and 
obliged the Queen to be satisfied with an 
escort of two thousand horse. The Duke of 
Gloucester did nothing, at first, to justify sus- 
picion. He came from Scotland (where he 
was commanding an army) to York, and was 
there the first to swear allegiance to his 
nephew. He then wrote a condoling letter to 
the Queen-Mother, and set off to be present at 
the coronation in London. 

Now, the young King, journeying towards 
London too, with Lord Rivers and Lord Gray, 
came to Stony Stratford, as his uncle came 
to Northampton, about ten miles distant ; and 
when those two lords heard that the Duke of 
Gloucester was so near, they proposed to the 
young King that they should go back and 
greet him in his name. The boy being very 
willing that they should do so, they rode off 
and were received with great friendliness, and 
asked by the Duke of Gloucester to stay and 
dine with him. In the evening, while they 
were merry together, up came the Duke of 
Buckingham with three hundred horsemen ; 
and next morning the two lords and the two 
dukes, and the three hundred horsemen, rode 
away together to rejoin the King. Just as 
they were entering Stony Stratford the Duke 
of Gloucester, checking his horse, turned sud- 
denly on the two lords, charged them with 
alienating from him the affections of his sweet 


|nephew, and caused them to be arrested by 


the three hundred horsemen and taken back. 
Then, he and the Duke of Buckingham went 
straight to the King (whom they had now in 
their power), to whom they made a show of 
kneeling down, and offering great love and 
submission ; and then they ordered his attend- 
ants to disperse and took him, alone with them, 
to Northampton. 

A few days afterwards they conducted him 
to London, and lodged him in the Bishop’s 
Palace. But, he did not remain there long ; 
for, the Duke of Buckingham with a tender 
face made a speech expressing how anxious 
he was for the Royal boy’s safety, and how 
much safer he would be in the Tower until his 
coronation, than he could be anywhere else. 
So, to the Tower he was taken, very carefully, 
and the Duke of Gloucester was named 
Protector of the State. 

Although Gloucester had proceeded thus 
far with a very smooth countenance—and 
although he was a clever man, fair of speech, 
and not ill-looking, in spite of one of his 
shoulders being something higher than the 
other—and although he had come into the 
City riding bare-headed at the King’s side, 
and looking very fond of him—he had made 
the King’s mother more uneasy yet; and 
when the Royal boy was taken to the Tower, 
she became so alarmed that she took sanctuary 
in Westminster with her five daughters. 

Nor did she do this without reason, for, the 
Duke of Gloucester, finding that the lords 
who were opposed to the Woodville family 
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were faithful to the young King nevertheless, 
quickly resolved to strike a blow for himself. 
Accordingly, while those lords met in council 
at the Tower, he and those who were in his 
interest met in separate council at his own 
residence, Crosby Palace, in Bishopsgate Street. 
Being at last quite prepared, he one day 
appeared unexpectedly at the council in the 
Tower, and appeared to be very jocular and 
merry. He was particularly gay with the 
Bishop of Ely : praising the strawberries that 
grew in his garden on Holborn Hill, and 
asking him to have some gathtred that he 
might eat them at dinner. The Bishop, quite 
proud of the honor, sent one of his men to 
fetch some ; and the Duke, still very jocular 
and gay, went out ; and the council all said 
what a very agreeable duke he was! In a 
little time, however, he came back quite 
altered—not at all jocular—frowning and 
fieree—and suddenly said, 

“What do those persons deserve who have 
compassed my destruction ; [ being the King’s 
lawful, as well as natural, protector ?” 

To this strange question, Lord Hastings 
replied, that they deserved death, whosoever 
they were. 

“Then,” said the Duke, “TI tell you that 
they are that sorceress my brother's wife ;” 
meaning the Queen; “and that other sor- 
ceress, Jane Shore. Who, by witchcraft, have 
withered my body, and caused my arm to 
shrink as I now show you.” 

He then pulled up his sleeve and showed 
them his arm, which was shrunken, it is true, 
but which had been so, as they all very well | 
knew, from the hour of his birth. 

Jane Shore, being then the lover of Lord 
Hastings, as she had formerly been of the 
late King, that lord knew that he himself 
was attacked. So, he said, in some confusion, | 
“ Certainly, my Lord, if they have done this, 
they be worthy of punishment.” 

“Tf?” said the Duke of Gloucester ; “do you 
talk to me of ifs? I tell you, that they have 
so done, and I will make it good upon thy 
body, thou traitor !” 

With that, he struck the table a great blow 
with his fist. This was no doubt a signal to 
some of his people outside, to ery “ Treason !” 
They immediately did so, and there was a 
rush into the chamber of so many armed 
meu that it was filled in a moment. 

“First,” said the Duke of Gloucester to 
Lord Hastings, “I arrest thee, traitor! And 
let him,” he added to the armed men who 
took him, “have a priest at once, for by 
St. Paul I will not dine until I have seen his 
head off! ” 

He was hurried to the green by the Tower 
chapel, and there beheaded on a log of wood 
that happened to be lying on the ground. 
Then, the Duke dined with a sufficiently good 
appetite, and after dinner summoning the 
principal citizens to attend him, told them 
that Lord Hastings and the rest had designed 
to murder both himself and the Duke of 





{Condueted by 


| Buckingham, who stood by his side, if he had 
‘not providentially discovered their design, 
He requested them to be so obliging as to 
inform their fellow-citizens of the truth of | 
what he said, and issued a proclamation 
(prepared and neatly copied out beforehand) 
| to the same effect. 

On the same day that the Duke did these 
things in the Tower, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, 
the boldest and most undaunted of his men, 
'went down to Pontefract; arrested Lord 
Rivers, Lord Gray, and two other gentlemen ; 
and publicly exeeuted them on the scaffold, 
without any trial, for having intended the 
|Duke’s death. Three days afterwards tlhe 
| Duke, not to lose time, went down the river to 
| Westminster in his barge, attended by divers 
| bishops, lords and soldiers, and demanded 
\that the Queen should deliver her second 
|son, the Duke of York, into his safe keeping. 
|The Queen, being obliged to comply, re- 
‘signed the child after she had wept over 
|him; and Richard of Gloucester placed him 
|with his brother in the Tower. Then, he 
| seized Jane Shore, and, because she had been 
ithe lover of the late King, confiscated her 
| property, and got her sentenced to do public 
penance in the streets by walking in a scanty 
dress, with bare feet, and carrying a lighted 
candle, to St. Paul’s Cathedral through the 
most crowded part of the City. 

Having now all things ready for his own 


| advancement, he caused one of the numerous 


friars who were always prepared to do any 
wrong thing, to preach a sermon at the cross 
which stood in front of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in which he dwelt upon the profligate manners 
of the late King, and upon the late shame of 
Jane Shore, and hinted that the princes were 
not his children. “ Whereas, good people,” 
said the friar, whose name was SHaw, “ my 


| Lord the Protector, the noble Duke of Glou- 


cester, that sweet prince, the pattern of all 
the noblest virtues, is the perfect image and 
express likeness of his father.” There had 
been a little plot between the Duke and the 
friar, that the Duke should appear in the 
crowd at this moment, when it was expected 
that the people would ery “long live King 
Richard!” But, either through the friar 
saying the words too soon, or through the 
Duke’s coming too late, the Duke and the 
words did not come together, and the people 
only laughed, and the friar sneaked off 
ashamed. 

The Duke of Buckingham was a better 
hand at such business than the friar, so 


|he went to the Guildhall next day, and ad- 


dressed the citizens in the Lord Protectors 
behalf. A few dirty men, who had been 
hired and stationed there for the purpose, 
erying when he had done, “God save King 
Richard!” he made them a grave bow, and 
thanked them with all his heart. Next day, 
to make an end of it, he went with the mayor 
and some lords and citizens to Baynard Castle, 
by the river, where Richard then was, and 
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read an address, humbly entreating him to 
accept the Crown of England. Richard, who 
looked down upon them out of a window and 
pretended to be in great uneasiness and 
alarm, assured them there was nothing he 
desired less, and that his deep affection for 
his nephews forbade him to think of it. To 
this the Duke of Buckingham replied, with 
pretended warmth, that the free people of 
England would never submit to his nephew’s 
rule, and that it Richard, who was the lawful 
heir, refused the Crown, why then they must 
find some one else to wear it. The Duke of 
Gloucester returned that since he used that 
strong language, it became his painful duty 
to think no more of himself and to accept the 
Crown. 

Upon that, the people cheered and dis- 
a ; and the Duke of Gloucester and the 

uke of Buckingham passed a pleasant even- 
ing, talking over the play they had just acted 
with so much success, and every word of which 
they had prepared together. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Kine Richard the Third was up betimes in 
the morning, and went to Westminster Hall. 
In the Hall was a marble seat, upon which 
he sat himself down between two great noble- 
men, and told the people that he began the 
new reign in that place, because the first duty 
of a sovereign was to administer the laws 
equally to all, and to maintain justice. He 
then mounted his horse and rode back to the 
City, where he was received by the clergy and 
the crowd as if he really had a right to the 
throne, and really were a just man, The 
clergy and the crowd must have been rather 
ashamed of themselves in secret, I think, for 
being such poor-spirited knaves. 

The new King and his Queen were soon 
crowned with a great deal of show and noise, 
which the people liked very much ; and then 
the King set forth on a royal progress through 
his dominions. He was crowned a second 
time at York, in order that the people might 
have show and noise enough ; and wherever 
he went was received with shouts of rejoicing 
—from a good many people of strong lungs, 
who were paid to strain their throats in 
crying “ God save King Richard!” The plan 
was so successful that [ am told it has been 
imitated since, by other usurpers, in other 
progresses through other dominions. 

While he was on this journey, King Richard 
stayed a week at Warwick. And from War- 
wick he sent instructions home for one of the 
wickedest murders that ever was done—the 
murder of the two young princes, his nephews, 
who were shut up in the ‘ower of London. 

Sir Robert Brackenbury was at that time 
Governor of the Tower. To him, by the hands 
of a messenger named Jonn Green, King 
Richard sent a letter, ordering him by some 
means to put the two young princes to death. 
But Sir Robert —I hope because he had 

loved them—sent 








| children of his own, an 


John Green back again, riding and spurring 
along the dusty roads, with the answer that 
he could not do so horrible a piece of work. 
The King having frowningly considered a 
little, called to him Sir James Tyrret, his 
Master of the Horse, and to him gave autho- 
rity to take command of the ‘Tower, whenever 
| he would, for twenty-four hours, and to keep 
'all the keys of the Tower during that space of 
|time. Tyrrel, well knowing what was wanted, 
| looked about him for two hardened ruffians, 
|and chose Joun Dieuton, one of his own 
grooms, and Mines Forest, who was a 
{murderer by trade. Having secured these 
| two assistants, he went, upon a day in August, 
|to the Tower, showed his authority from the 
| King, took the command for four-and-twenty 
|hours, and obtained possession of the keys, 
| And when the black night came, he went 
| creeping, creeping, like a guilty villain as he 
'was, up the dark stone winding stairs, and 
|along the dark stone passages of the Tower, 
} until he came to the door of the room where 
the two young princes, having said their 
prayers, lay fast asleep, clasped in each other's 
arms. And while he watched and listened at 
the door, he sent in those evil demons, John 
| Dighton and Miles Forest, who smothered 
| the two princes with the bed and pillows, and 
‘carried their bodies down the stairs, and 
| buried them under a great heap of stones at 
the staircase foot. And when the day came, 
he gave up the command of the Tower, and 
restored the keys, and hurried away without 
once looking behind him; and Sir Robert 
Brackenbury went with fear and sadness to 
the princes’ room, and found the princes gone 
for ever. 

You know, through all this history, how 
true it is that traitors are never true, and 
you will not be surprised to learn that the 
Duke of Buckingham soon turned against 
King Richard, and joined a great conspiracy 
that was formed to dethrone him, and to 
place the crown upon its rightful owner's 
head. Richard had meant to keep the murder 
secret; but when he heard through his spies 
that this conspiracy existed, and that many 
lords and gentlemen drank in secret to the 
healths of the two young princes in the 
Tower, he made it known that they were 
dead. The conspirators, though thwarted for 
&@ moment, soon resolved to set up for the 
crown against the murderous Richard, Henry 
Earl of Richmond, grandson of Catherine: 
the widow of Henry the Fifth, who married 
Owen Tudor. And as Henry was of the 
house of Lancaster, they proposed that he 
should marry the Princess Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter of the late King, now the 
heiress of the house of York, and thus by 
uniting the rival families put an end to the 
fatal wars of the red and white Roses 
All being settled, a time was appointed for 
Henry to come over from Brittany, and for a 
great rising against Richard to take place in 
several parts of England at the same hour, On 
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a certain day, therefore, in October the revolt | denounced there ; and, for want of money, he 


took place; but, unsuccessfully. 


Richard | was obliged to get Benevolences from the 


was prepared, Henry was driven back at sea | citizens, which exasperated them all against 


by a storm, his followers in England were | him. 


It was said too, that, being stricken by 


dispersed, and the Duke of Buckingham was | his conscience, he dre: umed frightful dreams, 
taken and at once beheaded in the market-|and started up in the night- time, wild with 


place at Salisbury. 


terror and remorse. Active to the last, 


The time of his success was a good time, | through all this, he issued vigorous proclama- 
Richard thought, for summoning a Parliament | tions against Henry of Richmond and all his 


and getting some money. 


was called, and it flattered and fawned upon | 


him as much as he could possibly desire, and 
declared: him to be the rightful King of 
England, and his only son Edward, then 


eleven years of age, the next heir to the| 


throne. 

Richard knew full well that, let the Parlia- 
ment say what it would, the Princess Eliza- 
beth was remembered by people as the 
heiress of the House of York; and having 
accurate information besides, of its being 
designed by the conspirators to marry her to 
Henry of Richmond, he felt that it would 
prodigiously strengthen him and weaken 
them, to be beforehand with them, and marry 
her to his son. With this view he went to 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, where the late 
King’s widow and her daughter still were, 
and besought them'to come to Court: where 
(he swore by anything and everything) they 
should be safely and honorably entertained. 
They came, accordingly, but had scarcely 
been at Court a month when his son died 
suddenly—or was poisoned—and his plan was 
crushed to pieces. 

In this extremity King Richard, always 
active, thought “I must make another plan.” 
And he made the plan of marrying the 
Princess Elizabeth himself, although she was 
his niece. There was one difficulty in the 
way: his wife, the Queen Anne, was alive. 
But, he knew (remembering his nephews) 
how to remove that obstacle, and he made 
love to the-Princess Elizabeth, telling her he 
felt perfectly confident that the Queen would 
die in February. The Princess was not a 
very scrupulous young lady, for, 
rejecting the murderer of her brothers with 
scorn and hatred, she openly declared that 
she loved him dearly ; and, when February 
came and the Queen did not die, she expressed 
her impatient opinion that she was too long 
about it. However, King Richard was not 
so far out in his prediction, but that she died 
in March—he took good care of that—and 
then this precious pair hoped to be married. 
But they were disappointed, for the idea 
of such a marriage was so unpopular in the 
country, that the King’s chief counsellers, 
RatciiFFE.and CaTessy, would by no means 
undertake to propose it, and the King was 
even obliged to declare in public that he had 
never so much as thought of such a thing. 

He was, by this time, dreaded and hated by 
all classes of his subjects. His nobles deserted 
every day to Henry’s side ; he dared not call 
another Parliament, ‘lest his crimes should be 
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So, a Parliament | followers, when he heard that they were 


coming against him with a Fleet from 
France ; and took the field as fierce and 
savage as a wild boar—the animal repre- 
sented on his shield. 

Henry of Richmond landed with six thon- 
sand men at Milford Haven, and came on 
against King Richard, then encamped at 
Leicester with an army twice as great, 
through North Wales. On Bosworth Field, 
the two armies met; and Richard, looking 
along Henry’s ranks, and seeing them crowded 
with the English nobles who had abandoned 
him, turned pale when he beheld the powerful 
Lord Stanley and his son (whom he had tried 
hard to retain) among them. But, he was as 
brave as he was wicked, and plunged into the 
thickest of the fight. He was riding hither 
aud thither, laying about him in all directions, 
when he observed the Earl of Northumberland 
—one of his few great allies—to stand inactive, 
and the main body of his troops to hesitate, 
At the same moment, his desperate glance 
caught Henry of Richmond among a little 
group of his knights. Riding hard at hin, 
and crying “ Treason!” he killed his 
standard-bearer, fiercely unhorsed another 
gentleman, and aimed a powerful stroke at 
Henry himself, to cut him down. But, Sir 
William Stanley parried it as it fell, and 
before Richard could raise his arm again, 
he was borne down in a press of numbers, 
unhorsed, and killed. Lord Stanley picked up 
his crown, all bruised and trampled, and 
stained with blood, and put it upon Richmond’s 
head, amid loud and rejoicing cries of “ Long 
live King Henry !” 

That night, a horse was led up to the 
church of the Grey Friars at Leicester : across 
whose back was tied, like some worthless 
sack, a naked body, brought there for burial. 
It was the body of the last of the Plantagenet 
line, King Richard the Third, usurper and 
murderer, slain at the battle of Bosworth 
| Field in the thirty-second year of his age, 
lafter a reign of two years. 
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